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LOST AND WON. 



CHAPTER I. 

A wiNTKY rain had been falling during the whole 
day, and the Tiew over the grey, fog-wrapped sea 
had grown so cheerless that we were glad when 
evening came to draw the window-curtains and 
bring our chairs near to the fire. The wind, too, 
about that time began to rise : it came sweeping, 
hollow-toned, over the water, rousing ghostly 
echoes in the old corridor. 

" Guy will scarcely be home yet for another 
hour," my Aunt Graham said. *^ We will have 
candles, Hope, and go on with our book." 

I rang the bell for lights accordingly, and pro- 
ceeded to read aloud. 

I read until the clock over the mantelpiece 
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struck eight, and the wailing wind had risen to 
a shriek. I had persisted so long, for the pages 
that I read had life in the ring of their burning 
words, but I had to close my book at last, for my 
voice was growing drowned in die din of wind 
and wave. 

My Aunt laid down her embroidery, and stirred 
the fire into a blaze. 

** I wish that boy was home, Hope. He will be 
wet through," she said. 

^^ He cannot be much longer. Aunt." 

We sat in silence for five minutes, listening : at 
the end .of that time our patience was rewarded. 
Through the roaring of the storm I heard a faint 
sound of horses' hoofs. 

^ That is he. Aunt Graham ! " and I ran to the 
hall to welcome him. 

It was truly Guy — ^but Gny in a sorry plight — 
his great riding-cloak clinging saturated to him, 
and the very locks of his chesnut hair glittering 
glossy wet He sprang into the hall, and I broke 
into laughter at the sight of him. 

^^ Guy, you look like a great watCT-dog ! " 

^' Don't be impertinent, or I will shake my coat 
over you ! Come here, undo this fastening ; my 
fingers are frozen, Hope." 
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I reached up to the throaty and uncksped his 
cloak; he laid off his hat, and got rid of his 
riding-boots; then restored to scxnething like 
himself^ he went with me to the drawing-room. 

He entered with a meny laugh. 

**Well, Mother, the elements have not annihi- 
lated me yet ! " 

^* So I see, my dear boy." 

**But they have done their best Do yon 
know. Mother, it is like a December night" 

He came and [possessed himself of the arm- 
chair in the middle of the hearth: we sat one 
on each side of him. 

. ^^I am glad to be home. What a pleasant 
blaze this is!" 

He stooped over the fire, and the light shone 
merrily up into a fresh, manly, handsome face, a 
face that my Aunt Graham loved above all faces 
upon earth, which I admired too, in my quieter 
way, following the creed in which I had been 
brought up; that religion including among its 
articles, as one of vital importance, the duty of 
believing in Guy Graham. I had never questioned 
it; nor had any one I ever heard of — man or 
woman — at Falcon Court 

^^ I have a letter for you MHDjewhere, Mother, 
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if I liave not lost it, for it is very small. Ay, 
here it is." 

It was a minute packet — an epistle, too, written 
on foreign paper. 

*^ It is from Brussels ; it must be from Hildred 
KaiDie," my Aunt said ; and she took it nearer to 
the lights to decipher it. Guy turned to me. 

^^I made particular inquiries; but for Hope 
there was no letter." 

Hope did not look for one." 
How many do you receive in the course of a 
year, Hope ? Last year I wrote you one while I 
was in London." 

*^ Don't make a boast of your broken promises, 
Guy!" 

rf* Did I promise more ?" He laughed heartily, 
lifting up sunny hazel eyes. 

My Aunt took her seat again, with her open 
letter in her hand. 

^^ Poor Hildred ! " she said. 

'^ What is it. Mother?" 

** She is leaving the Churtons, and wants to 
come to us." 

" WeU, write and tell her to come." 

** Of course. Poor thing, I am a&aid she has 
not been very happy. It is an odd, short note." 
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She gave it to Gny, and Guy read it aloud : 

^^ May I accept an invitation that you gave mc 
long ago? May I come to Falcon Court for a 
month, until I can find some other place to go to ? 
I am forced to leave these people ; I cannot live 
with them any longer, and I have no friends in 
Brussels." 

^^ What folly it is of her ! " Guy broke out 
impatiently. ^^ What necessity or reason is there 
for her to teach ? Mother, cannot you interfere ? 
Think what it must appear to every one who 
knows us ! " 

" I will do what I can when she comes, Guy: 
it is no use discussing the matter any more by 
letter." :x" 

" Everybody will see her when she is here : 
it will be extremely annoying to us. MotjiGr, 
how old is she ? " 

*^ How old are you^ Hope ? " 

^^ Seventeen." 

" She is five years older than you : she is two- 
and-twenty, then." 

" I thought she had been older." 

Guy folded up the letter, mused for a few 
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moments ; then threw it on the mantel-shelf^ and 
dismissed the subject 

** Hope, what have you been doing all day ? 
Have you seen Frankland ? " 

'' No.** 

" He gave me some message for you this 
morning, but I can't tell it you : I perfectly forget 
it. By the way. Mother, he was ill.** 

*^ Frankland ? " and my Aunt raised her 
head. 

'•' Yes ; he was wrapped up in flannel with a 
sore throat" 

** Poor fellow I " she said, calmly. '^ I must go 
and see him to-morrow." 

" I said you would go. Hope, are you tired ? " 

" No." 

'^ I wish you would smg me something." 

I went to the piano, and sang. When my first 
song was ended he caQed for another : he kept me 
at the piano for a long time. I was playing sweet, 
soft, quiet music : in perfect repose he was lying 
back in his great chair. Suddenly with a spring 
up he started. 

" By the powers ! I was forgetting. I have 
an evening's work before me. Mother, is there 
a fire in tiie study? " 
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"I don't koow — I will ask. What have you 
to do?" 

^^ Oh, to make out some papers for Frankland. 
I promised to do them. They must be sent over 
in the morning." 

My Aunt rose up and rang the bell. She stood 
a moment before the fire. 

'^ Eeally, I think Frankland might have m*ade 
time to do them himself," she said, sharply. " It 
is a hard tax upon you after such a fatiguing 
day." 

Most women are unjust in some of their 
thoughts, and Mrs. Graham was no exception* 
Frankland Graham might have come a beggar 
to his mother's gates, and I think if Guy had said, 
** Shut the doors upon him," she would have shut 
them* 
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CHAPTER II. 

** I SUPPOSE OUT lessons are to end now. Are 
they, Frankland ? " 

" I don't know. Are tliey, Elfie ?" 

It was the morning of the day on wliich Ave 
looked for Hildred Kane, and Frankland Graham 
had been giving me my accustomed Italian lesson 
in the study of his house — the Vicarage at Forth 
Regis. I had risen to go home now and was 
standing before him tying my bonnet-strings. 

" I suppose they are. Hildred will create a 
revolution at Falcon Court" 

" Then Hope must steer her way through it." 

" Must I ? " 

I liked that command : I felt my face brighten 
before it. I concluded my dressing quietly and 
swiftly. 

" Elfie, where are you going ? " 

« Home." 

" But I am not ready." 
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*^ Are you coming with me, Frankland ? " 

'' Yes, if vou will wait for me." 

*^ I will wait. Give me something to do." 

^'You shall have a drawer to clear. Wait a 
moment: now, look here. Take out all these 
papers, and lay them straight," 

" Yes." 

I sat down to my task, near to the open win- 
dow, full in the perfume from the garden of the 
lilac bushes, and in the beams of the May sun. 
A right pleasant room was that vicarage study, 
spite of dusty book-shelves and disordered tables ; 
pleasant in summer sunshine, and in winter fire- 
light ; pleasanter at no time to me than when, as 
now, Frankland and I sat silent in it together. 

We passed a mute half-hour ; then Frankland 
closed his desk. 

" Now, Elf." 

'' Wait one moment ! I am just done." 

" You are disposing of all my property so that 
I shall never be able to lay finger on it more ! 
Elfie, Elfie ! how am I ever to get at one of these 
papers if you tie them up ? " 

" You don't want to get at them, Frankland : 
they are all waste paper." 

..Elf!" 
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"They are I I don't think there is one bit of 
good in them." 

" Give me my drawer. Elf!'* 

" Does it not look nice, Frankland ? " 

*^ Give me my drawer ! " 

"Yes — in one instant. There, it is done. 
Now, am I to get ready, Frankland?" 

I tied my bonnet-sfcrings again, and we set ont 
It was a half-mile's walk to Falcon Conrt, a short 
half-mile when, as to-day, and always in dry 
weather, we took the path across the meadows. 
It was a pretty walk too. Upon one hand a 
great calm sea, stretching ont, blue and infinite : 
on the other a low, imdulating line of hills, their 
summits wooded, and the clear thin sky showing 
fer»off through the rents of the high branches. 

Mrs. Graham and Guy had gone to meet 
Hildred at Dorchester, and we were alone 
through the afternoon. We sat together in the 
great drawing-room, the room of all others that, 
at Falcon Court, I loved the best; with its repose 
of rich soft colours, with its low oaken roof, and 
its great stained embrasured window in the deep 
recess, whose cushioned ledge had made a couch 
for me ever since I was a child— calm summer 
resting place, over which the mellow light crept 
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fiill ind soft, de^Mlyed through the rich robes 
of saints and angels: tibe dear old room, with 
its quaint shape, one quarter <^ its great square 
cut away by a sharp angle, as if the incisicm 
had had for its very purpose and design the 
making of the deep abutting wall an everlasting 
screen before tliat dark recess and solemn window 
&r away* 

We sat alcme, each busy. Time had been when 
we had sat thus often; but Frankland had ceased 
two years ago to live with us. To me the rocmis 
had never grown famiUar with his absence. A 
great barrenness had settled <m them when he 
went away, from which they only now crept 
back at short and sometimes distant int^*vals to 
Iheir cdd look, wh«i, as to-day, lying in the seat 
that I loved best, I could at my will look up, 
and find him as of old before me, at work, with 
his quiet head bent down— embodying to me, as 
he had always done, all that existed of repose at 
Falcon Court. 

" Elfie,'' he said, " they are long in coming." 

Yes — ^they were long. The silv^ tongue over 
the mantel-shelf had told five, and we had 
expected them befi>re this. 

" What are you studying? " 
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I laughed as he came to me and took my book, 
for it was a light kind of study — ^a little German 
story that I had read a score of times, — 
^' Aslauga's Knight " they called it, a simply 
quaint, pathetic story, always strangely sorrowful 
to me, and strangely tender; a tale that had 
been wont to haunt me in my childhood, as I 
used to read it lying in that same seat, till the 
sunlight, flashing tlirough the painted windows 
on the pages, would thrill me with a living 
likeness to the golden glancing of Aslauga's 
hair. 

" Into what old comers do you go delving 
for your books, Elf ? This one was all thumbed 
and worn before you came into the worlds" 

" Yes ; I know it was. Did you ever read it, 
Frankland ? 

He turned the pages over, and laughed. 

'' Yes ; I have read it." 

^^ Don't laugh at it, Frankland, I like it so' 
much." 

^' So do I like it, Elfie. It is a quaint, pretty 
story of knight-errantry." 

^^ You say that slightingly. You don't think 
knight-errantry was a good thing?" 

« Do you ? " 
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" Yes, I do ! in the heart of it at least I would 
rather read that story than I would Don Quixote, 
with aU its genius, making mockery as it does of 
things that are beautiftd and noble." 

" Who told you to talk so of Don Quixote ? 
Do you want the days of chivalry to return, 
Elfie ? " 

*^ We might have the spirit without the knight- 
errantry, Frankland. I think it would be a good 
thing if we could. We might have the bravery, 
and the generosity, and the courtesy." 

Frankland laughed. 

^^ You would not like the old knight courtesy if 
you could get it, Elfie. In those old days they 
worshipped women as saints, and the worship 
made a strong incitement to the doing of brave 
deeds ; but I doubt if the women were much the 
happier for it. In these modern times we take 
them for what they are — true flesh and blood ; we 
set them in our houses to be the light of quiet 
homes ; we place them at our hearths, the fore- 
most of our household gods ; we go to them for 
sympathy in joy, and we lay our heads upon their 
bosoms in sorrow and sickness. We only worship 
them when we are feverish. And they are con- 
tented to have it so — and rightly contented, Elfie*" 
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I did not answer him; but I pat mr bcx^ 
awarv. Yes; it was a lorn^iend^ human story; 
jet I thooght with Fiankland. Had I lired in 
olden times I should haye made a sorry mistress 
for a kmght. Thej liked qneenlr wom^i, and 
I was not qneenlj, nor beantifbl in Adr way; 
What I was was rightly enough described in that 
name that Frankland Graham had given me long 
ago. I was small, and slight, and nimble; I had 
a swift way of doing things; I was £ur and 
childish -looking; I was Teiy qniet, and had I 
liyed in those old times I think I woold rather 
hare crept into the da^ places within the castle 
waUs than have sat in the balccmies at the castle 
tonmaments. 

I had put away my bo<^: I lay withont 
speaking, with it closed by my side. Frankland 
took a quiet turn in the room, and laughed when, 
returning, he found me still in the same attitude. 

« Still musing, Elfie ? '^ he asked. 

** I was thinking — ^ 

I began my sentence, and turned my face 
towards him as I spoke; but in an instant 
thought and unfinished sentence alike fled £rom 
me, and up I started, for where the angled recess 
opened on the remainder o( the room some one 
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was standing. It was a woman in a dark travel- 
ling dress, with a broad-leafed drooping riding-hat^ 
and about her neck a great mass of falling hair, a 
loose coil of wild gold-red Aslanga tresses, burning 
in the sunlight. 

I started up; my breath for a moment fled 
before that bright, strange vision: but Frankland 
was more composed than L He turned about, 
and with one exclamation of surprise went forward. 

" I am not sure — are you Hildred ? " he said. 

She answered ^' Yes," and with a smile put her 
hand in his. 

^* Welcome to England ! " he exclaimed. '^ But 
how are you alone? My mother went to meet 
you.'' 

'^I made a mistake: I came out at a wrong 
station — ^it was very stupid." 

^^ And you have driven on here alone ? " 

" Yes." 

Her voice was just tinged by a foreign accent : 
it was peculiar in its tone, but not unpleasant; 
neither rich nor soft, yet wonderfully clear; a 
voice with a pure ring in it like silver." 

" We nm^ take care of you till my mother 
comes back. Hope I " he called. 

I was near at hand. 
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^^This is my cousin — Hope Graham. I am 
Frankland," he said. 

I extended my hand, but she stooped and kissed 
me. I had no right to the salute, but I took it in 
silence. 

'^ Will my aunt be very long ? " 

*^ I do not think so. She is waiting, I see, for 
another train to come in — but she cannot be longer 
than an hour." 

" I should like to change this dress. May I go 
to my room?" 

" Hope will show it to you." 

We went upstairs together, and when we 
reached her room she bade me enter it with her. 
I liad asked when I stood at the threshold if I 
could be of any use to her, and her answer came 
sharply : 

" You can stay with me," she said ; " I did not 
come here for solitude. 

I watched her almost without speaking, while 
she rapidly freed herself from her travelling dress. 
Nor had she much to say — until cloak, hat, and 
dress were all thrown off, and she stood before me 
with her bared white arms and shoulders, all 
veiled and shadowed by the great loose, heavy 
tresses of her gorgeous hair. 
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Then she turned to me. 

" I am not quite sure who you are,'* she said, 
abruptly. "I kissed you down-stairs — ^but per^ 
haps I should not have done it'' 

*^ We are no relations. I was a niece of Mr. 
Graham's." 

" And I am a niece of his wife's : I see." 

She turned to the glass, but only for a few 
moments. Presently, with the same abruptness, 
she asked — 

"ij Which of the sons is Frankland ? " 

*^ The youngest," I answered. 

" Where is the other ? " 

'^ Guy went with Mrs. Graham to meet you." 

" Is Gxiy Uke his brother ? " 

<' No." 

^' What is he like?" 

^^ He is very handsome — ^tall, and strong." 

*^ And Mrs. Graham?" 

*^ Mrs. Graham has been yery pretty. She 
looks young and pretty even stUL" 

The questions ceased: she stood silent again, 
deftly dressing her wonderftd hair. Coil after coil 
of it she knotted up : in five minutes the queenly 
head was all arrayed. She attired herself in a 
light cambric dress, without ribbon or jewel on 

2 . 
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her ; and when all was done, she stood befiore me, 

die most regal creature my eyes had eyer looked 
upon. 

She gave a parting look in the ^ass, and then 
drew near to me. 

'' I am ready,^ she said, and we returned down- 
stairs together. 

It was a warm evaung, though it was only 
May, and she passed the fire, and went on and 
took her seat where I had before been lyin^ 
There Frankland joined her, and they talked 
together. I was not wanted then. There were 
some new books lying uncut on one of the tables a 
few yards away, and I sat down and began to cut 
them. 

She talked with Frankland. She was sitting 
in the rich light of the painted window, its solemn 
hues and shadows fiJling over her. She was 
playing too with the book I had been reading, 
tnming its pages ov^ and over as she talked, 
doing it very idly, for the book had no meanii^ 
&r her, yet never letting it alone, touching it 
softly, moving her fingers over it continually. 
Once she even laid it on her knees and opened it, 
and read a line or twa But Frankland laughed 
then, and placed his hand upon it. 
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** That is <me of Hope's old books — ^not good for 
a drawing-room ornament^'' he said ; and he to<^ 
it from her and threw it aside. 

I came quietly from my seat and lifted it up. 
It had its own place high upstairs in an old 
chest I carried it there, and locked down the lid 
iipon it 

They talked together until my Aunt and Guy 
returned. That room was far removed from the 
entrance of the house, and the sounds of arriyal 
at the outer door only faintly reached it Mrs. 
Graham was standing &cing us before we knew 
that she had come home. 

^ Hildred, are you here ? " she exclaimed. 

She came forward quickly, but before she 
kissed her niece, she held her for a moment at 
arms' length. My Aunt Graham was calm, not 
easily moved, but Hildred startled her. Hildred 
herself was natural and cordial, and the meeting 
and the necessary explanations passed off well. 

** But Gray — ^where is Guy?'' my Aunt called. 

Ghiy was close at hand and easily found, but 
he was strangely silent wh^i he came. His few 
welcoming words were spoken hurriedly. 

*^ I am glad that you found Frankland here at 
least," Mrs. Graham said, calmly. *^ It would have 
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been an inhospitable reception for 70U, Hildred, if 
we had all been away." 

** Miss Graham would have taken pity on me 
then.'' 

My Aunt turned round to look where I stood. 

*^ Hope? Oh, yes ; you would have had Hope,^ 
she said — ^but I fell back a step farther as sh6 
spoke, for that voice had cold tones in it some- 
times for me. I was a Graham, and no kin of 
hers; and there were some moments at least, if 
not many, when my uncle's wife remembered that 

I fell back a little, and Guy had already re- 
treated. The conversation with Hildred was left 
to be sustained by Mrs. Graham and Frank- 
land, and so in great measure it continued to be 
throughout the remainder of the evening. But 
there was no lack of it Hildred had plenty to 
say, and abundant words to say it in. She talked 
fluently, and she talked well. All through the 
evening that clear ringing voice was sounding 
in my ears, as she spoke of foreign people and 
foreign places, delivering a fall, graphic history of 
her two-and-twenty years. 

Only once it broke down. That was at the 
close of her narration. She had spoken of the 
deaths of her mother and her father ; of how she 
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had been thrown alone on the world at seventeen ; 
of how she had taught for her living in Venice, 
and Padua^ and Dresden ; then, last, in Brussels. 

*^ And in Brussels, Hildred," my Aunt said, 
gently, " I am afraid those people were not very 
kind to you ? Tou were not very happy ? ^ 

It was night now, and the light of the lamps fell 
into Hildred's eyes. 
. ** No ; I was not happy," she said, coldly. 

Her head was bent then, but after a moment's 
silence she suddenly lifted it: colour flushed into 
her cheek, and light into her eyes: she began to 
speak again, and a fierce kind of emotion came 
into her voice that made it writhe like some 
sentient thing. 

^^ I was not happy ! " she cried. '* They treated 
measif Ihad no more feeling in me than their 
dogs or horses ! They insulted me because I was 
handsome! They knew that I had no friends, 
that I was motherless and fatherless, so they 
thought they could do what they chose with me. 
They were cruel to me — ^they were cruel to me ! 
They made every hour miserable, and humiliating, 
and bitter ! '* 

Her eyes had been flashing fire in the lamp- 
light: suddenly she stooped her face low; her 
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bamiiig cheek was hid ; there, before ns aDj she 
burst into a passion and storm of tears. 

Onj started firom his seat 

« Mother ! " he cried. 

It was the loudest word that bad ported his 
lips for hours. It was all he said now^ and, little 
as it was, it was not needed, for Mrs. CSimham 
had already taken tlie weeping fiice to ber bosom. 
But Hildred's gust of passion did not last long. 
It had come like an April hurricane, and it 
inissed as quickly. In a few moments she looked 
up. 

" You are very good to me,** she said, and she 
smiled into the two fiices that were near her — 
for Fraukland had come to her side too, and bad 
8i>oken to her; nay, he had done more, he bad 
token one of her hands into his, and it sti^ed 
tliere after she had ceased to weep. 

I was very weary; I had sat listening so long. 
Presently, when Hildred was calm again, I stole 
away. The library was dark, except for what 
moonliglit crept in through one uncurtained 
window— a solitary beam that fell pale and cold 
upon the lines of black-backed books. I wmt 
ill tlioro, and sat down in the silence. It was 
still not cold. I wanted neither light nor warmth : 
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I sat down and laid my biow on the cool window- 
ledge. 

I sat until a door was opened^ and a step came 
out into the galleiy towards the halL It was 
Frankland^ I knew, goii^ home. I did not moye 
— ^I would haye sat there till he went ; but when 
he reached the hall he sunmioned me. 

^ Hope I ^ he called, and as I had obeyed that 
Toice for ten years, so I obeyed it now. 

*^ Elfie," he said^ ^* where have you been ? ^ 
Only in the library." 

Alone? Why did you run away from us, 
Hope?" 

"Why should I not? I was tired— nobody 
wanted me." 

There was only osie lamp in the wide old hall : 
ite light fell onus &mtly; my fece, or what my 
face said, he could see by it but dimly. But he 
read something; hi& answer came so quickly — 
cordially. 

^' Elfie, I want you always," he said. '^ I 
should want you if the world were ftdl of 
Hndreds ! " 

" Franklandy are you going hcmie ?" 

My Yoice had sounded to my own ears so 
desolate when I spoke last: it had got warmth 
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in it now — ^in the feebly lighted hall it had even 
gathered sunshine. 

*^Yes; I am going. Open the door for me, 
Eiae. What Mud of a night is it ?» 

*^ Very fair. The moon is almost at the fiill." 

I opened the door, and we stood together on 
the threshold, my hands, as he had placed them> 
linked on his arm. It was very fair, the sea 
at rest in the May moonlight, and the tree 
branches very softly swaying in the fresh night 
air. 

*^ She is very beautiftil, Elfie," he said. 

^^Hildred? Yes; very beautifdl." 

" Do you like her ? " 

He turned his face round and looked at 
me. Under that regard I answered slowly — I 
scarcely knew what I really felt; I said, **I da 
not know." 

" You have scarcely spoken to her," he said, 
quietly ; " but there is good in her, Hope*" 

I did not doubt it : I said, " Yes." 

** And you will like^^her soon; we must all like 
her if we can : she is very friendless." 

It was true. ' She was friendless : she had had 
a sad, hard life — God help her ! 

I looked quickly up. 
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" I will like her, Frankland I I will help, if I 
can, to make her happy." 

" I know you will, little Elf 1 " he said. 

He spoke no more of her, and I unclasped my 
hands from his arm. 

" Are you going, Elfie ? " 

" You ought to go, and I am keeping you 
here." 

** You do not keep me often. When you have 
shut the door upon me, what are you going to 
do with yourself? " 

" I don't know : I had not thought" 

^* Go back to the drawing-room. I don't like 
Elfie to sit alone with the moonbeams." 

"Very well." 

" And warm yourself at the fire. These little 
hands are all cold." 

** They will get warm soon. Good-night, Frank- 
land." 

" I like you. to be the last to say good-night to 
me. It does me good to be sent away with that 
warm hand-clasp. Good-night I Good bless you, 
Elfie I " 

He clasped my hands and kissed them — ^that 
was a cousinly custom that had grown common of 
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late years both with him and Guy — ^and then he 
went 

I closed the door upon him^ and returned^ as he 
had bidden me^ to the drawing-room. But I came 
to find the three who remained in it all riseiu 

^^Hildred is tired, and is gomg to bed/* my 
Aunt said. 

They went upstairs together, and Guy and I 
only lingered in the room for a few minutes after 
them. 

" The sim has set, Guy — so I think we may go 
too," I said, and I gave my hand to him. 

I went up to my bed, and lay awake thinking of 
her. The moon and the stars paled before I slept. 
Far oflf the rising sea swelled to a sorrowful moan, 
and, even when I slept at last, I heard it, sighing 
and sobbing on the shore. 
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CHAPTER HL 

"We had better call each other *Hope' and 
^Hildred' at once. We have stnck at *Miss 
Graham' and *Miss Kane' half-a-dozen times 
this morning already^" Hildred said. 

She and I sat at work together. She had 
brought out a wonderful piece of fine embroidery, 
a velvet cushion, all embossed with flowers, plaited 
and wreathed and twined together in a wild 

gorgeous piece of workmanship, such as needle 
of mine had never touched. I hid my own poor 
fancy-work at the sight of it : in such a presence 
it was better to stitch shirt-coUars. 

Hildred was not made to be a silent worker. It 
suited me well enough to sew with my lips closed 
for half the day, if there was need for it; but 
Hildred's was a southern temperament, and had 
little sympathy with our still, English ways. She 
^ plied her needle swiftly for a few minutes : then 
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she laid down her frame, her face was raised, and 
her eyes sought the nearest window. 

" There goes our cousin Guy," she said, " pen- 
sive and solitary. Where is he wandering to ? " 

^^ He has business, I suppose," I answered. 
** He superintends his own farm." 

" Is that his usual walk in going to business ? ** 
and Hildred laughed. 

I looked where she was looking. No — ^it was 
not Guy's usual walk — ^not his ordinary gait by 
any means. He had a firm, quick step in general^ 
and a bold, free bearing ; but he was walking, 
slowly now, with his head bent, and the elasticity 
strangely out of him. 

^* No ; that is no common pace for Guy," I said. 
** He is in general the best walker in Forth Regb." 

*' Best ; in what way ? " 

^^The most erect and free — the swiftest and 
firmest Guy's walk makes me always feel that 
nothing could ever weary him or daunt him." 

She looked at me frdl as I spoke, then turned 
again to watch Guy's retreating figure. He was 
almost out of sight before she spoke. 

*^You think Guy Graham handsome, I sup-' 
pose ? " she said at last. 

" Yes ; very handsome." 
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Her full face and her keen eyes came back to 
ine. 

** And what else do you think of him ? " she 
asked. *' I think him heavy and stupid. Am I 
right ? " 

*^ No ; certainly not 1 " 

« What is he, then ? " 

*^ He is frank, and cordial, and manly. He has 
a brave heart, and an open, generous nature." 

*'He has shown me none of these things yet. 
So you like him ? " 

« Yes." 

A moment's pause. 

*^ And you and my Aunt, I suppose, worship 
him together, and sing paeans over him ? and when 
you are alone chant hymns of praise to him[? " 

^' I never sang a psBan over any one in my life," 
I ajgs^cf ered, laughing ; *^ and when I am alone I 
have-'dther things to do than chant about Guy." 

"In other words, then," she said, "I am 
wrong, and you do not worship him?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Nor make a hero of him ? " 

^^Jdonot.'* 

" Nor intend to marry him ? " 

I laughed out merrily. 
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^^ That is &ank and open. Now then, tell me 
plainly^ how is he superior to Frankland ?^ 

I lifted up m J head. 

*^ Who told you that he was superior ? ** 

"Is he not?'* 

« No." 

*^ Mrs. Graham thinks diflferently." 

" Mrs. Graham is wrong ! " I felt my heart 
swelling with a hot, fierce scorn. " Mrs. Graham 
has been wrong all their lives 1 " 

"And Hope right?" 

HUdred was busy again over her strange em- 
broidery, and the quiet question came without the 
raising of hand or eye. I gave no answer to it, 
and she was once more the first to speak. 

"What makes you like Frankland best?" she 
asked. 

It seemed a strange question to put to me: 
but there were a few words that I could say 
easily, and these I said to her. 

" He suits me best," I said. *^ He is quieter 
than Guy, and more gentle. I have been more 
with him too, and he has taught me almost 
everything I know." 

** And he is better than Guy, I suppose ? " 
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I did not answer that for a mom^it Treascm 
against Guy might be common in mj hearty but it 
was not common on my lips : I held my peace till 
she repeated her inquiry. 

'^ He is better than Guy ? " she said again. 

Then I looked up, slowly and proudly. 

"Yes; he is better than Guy I" I said. **He 
is nobler and deeper. Gtiy lives for himself; but 
Frankland lives &r all those who are poorer than 
himself in any earthly thing. Gtiy has been 
flattered and worshipped till he has almost come 
to forget the very names of unselfishness and 
self-denial; and Frankland has been treated with 
injustice all his life, and yet he has never let one 
selfish or one bitt^ feeling grow up in him.'' 

Hildred quietly did her work^ nor raised her 
eyes for several minutes. But she looked up at 
last, and her frame was rested again upon the 
table. 

" Hope," she said, *' you are not a child : what 
makes them treat you here as if you were one ? " 

I did not raise my head; I only said half 
aloud — 

" I do not know.'* 

'^You cannot," she said, ^^have been quite a 
child for a good while past, and you are drifting. 
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I should think, far away from childhood now- 



quite out of the narrow river. Are you not? 
Ah, Hope I " she cried, without waiting for an 
answer, " do not be in a hurry to get out of it : 
once out you will have nothing round you to 
your life's end but the great deep sea. And 
people get shipwrecked there: it is a terrible 
place for shipwrecks, Hope ! " 

*^But the boats get into port some time or 
other," I said. 

*^And broken hearts get mended again: very 
true, Hope ! " and she laughed. A moment after- 
wards she abruptly demanded: "Hope Graham, 
what brought you here ? " 

^^ To this house ? I was sent over from India, 
to stay till my father and mother should come 
home." 

"Well?" 

" They never came — they died." 

^* Were they poor ? " 

<' No." 

*^ You are not dependent on Mrs. Graham ? " 

"No." 

** You may thank God for that I It is a cruel 
thing to be a dependant, and a hard thing to h^ve 
to earn a living — ^hard at least as I have been 
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obliged to earn it. Oh, Hope, take warning by 
me, and never make promises at death-beds." 

I looked at her, not without surprise: she 
answered my look. 

*^ It was when my father was dying," she said, 
« that I promised him not to go upon the stage.'* 

She spoke quietly, not even pausing in her 
work, but my work, with her last words, dropped 
on my knees; my eyes opened wide upon her 
face: the blood — whether from an emotion that 
was right or wrong does not matter here — ^rushed 
to my cheek and brow. She saw my amazement^ 
and in an instant, all scomfrd and proud, she 
faced me. 

" So they have kept that a secret from you," 
she cried, bitterly. *^ You never heard before that 
I wanted to be an actress ? Well, you hear now ; 
and you are duly shocked ! Draw up the skirts 
of your gown, Hope Graham: some of the folds 
are touching me." 

"Hildredl" 

I rose and laid my hand upon her shoulder. 
She looked into my face as I stood — after a 
moment or two not unkindly. 

"Well — I am a fool to be angry — it does no 
good; poor child, you could not help it," she said. 

3 
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<^ Come^ I am not angry — ^I have no ri^it to 6& 
Only, Hope," she cried, hurriedly, ^ it is a iHttar 
thing to find every one — even yonng things like 
you— colouring with shame and shrinkii^ awsyr 
&om me because I am an actress's daughter." 

^^ I do not shrink from youy Hildred ; I will 
never shrink from you for that" 

** Hope, what do you know of me ? Do you 
know about my mother ? " 

«^ No." 

<^ Take my account of her then. She was an 
actress. She was on the stage when my &dier 
saw her. He Ml in love with her, and married 
her ; — understand : her reputation was as fair as 
yours, and he married her, 6penly and honourably; 
and yet, when he brought her to England, there 
was not one of hw own people, not one, who would 
receive her kindly. Hope, was it not cruel ? She 
never forgave them. She was — ^ Hildred paused 
for a moment, and the next words came more 
quickly ; " she was not better, I suppose, than 
other women, and I believe, if she could, she 
would have revenged herself upon them. She 
Jid revenge herself, in a way, even as it was. 

Hope '" Hildred looked into my face, and there 

was something touchingly sad, something red^ 
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lesriy darmg too^ in the look : — ^^ lixyff^y she said, 
^^ if my Aunt Grraliam Imew how she nourished 
the taste in me for what she had been herself, and 
how it grew — ^the fiercest love I ever knew — I 
more than \isiS. think she would never have let 
me enter within her doors» Now," she demanded, 
suddenly^ ^^ will you teU her I have said this ? ^ 

I answered, ^^ No ; " but it was an answer 
spoken sadlj enough: I was very sorry. 

We were both silent for a few moments. My 
hand had not lefir her shoulder, and presently she 
laid her own upon iC . 

" Little Hope," she said, quietly, *^ I should like 
to be Mends with yoo. You are very gentle, and 
I love gentleness, because I have known so little 
of it I think you could do something with me, 
if you would love meu." 

I stooped down over her and kissed her lips» 
It was not such a kiss as i^e had given me last 
night — formal and light : I kissed her long and 
close, on her lips and on h» eyes* ^e took 
my two hands into hers, and for a moment 
pressed them tight : then suddenly she pushed 
me away. 

^ Go^ back to your work,** die said; '^ Tou 
ne a dear Ettib than^ but I am aot going ta 
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swear eternal friendship with you, like a school- 
girL Some time, when I get into trouble, Hope, 
I may come to your feet and weep it away there^ 
and get you to weep with me, or over me ; but 
we will do our sewing now. I don't believe that 
you have stitched a couple of inches since we sat 
down." And she laughed as she once more took 
up her embroidery. 

We worked till luncheon time. She had pro- 
mised Frankland last night to go to-day and 
see his house, and presently, while we were at 
luncheon, he came to fetch her. 

^^ I have one hour to give to you exactly," he 
told her, and we hurried our meaJ, and set forth 
with hinu 

We walked, my Aunt accompanying us, to the 
Vicarage, and she liked his house. She liked 
the study that I was fond of, and the seat in the 
window where I was accustomed to sit : she sat 
in it herself to-day, and bent to the breath of the 
lilac blossoms as she stayed there talking to him. 
She went over the large old garden with him too, 
and wore some early roses that he gathered for 
her there, during the remainder of the day. 

We went homewards round the village, taking a 
circuit purposely. Half a mile from Falcon Court 
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we came upon Guy. He was still alone, but he 
brightened up at sight of us. . 

** I was looking for you. Where have you 
been," he asked. 

We told him. Hildred was in high spirits, full 
of talk and merriment. 

" And yet you ought to be tired, my dear," 
Mrs. Graham said to her, ^^for you have been 
standing for the last two hours." 

" I am a little tired — very little." 

Guy was by her side : as she spoke he came a 
step nearer her. 

*^ Could I be of any use ? " he said, quickly. 
" Would you take my arm?" 

She smiled and answered, "Yes." In another 
moment her hand lay within it. 

The path was narrow : they walked on before, 
and my Aunt and I followed them. They talked, 
I could perceive, till we reached home. When 
we came to the hall-door a clock struck four 
within, and Hildred turned round. 

" Did you think it had been so late ? What a 
short afternoon it has been !" she exclaimed. 

I looked at Guy as he stood beside her. There 
was a strange flush on his cheek, and in his eye 
the light of a fresh-kindled fire. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Three weeks had passed since Hildred came to 
us. One evening, after dinner, we were aH 
together in the large drawing-room — ray Aunt at 
work, I reading, Hildred and Gray togetlier by 
the piano. From her mother, Hildred had in- 
herited a genius for music: she played wdQ, and 
she had a glorious voice, excellently trained to the 
singing of her soft, voluptuous Italian melodies. 
Not one of her lightest fascinations was this sing- 
ing of Hildred's, and she knew the power and 
worth of it to the ftdl. Night after night she had 
sung at Falcon Court-^till all Gkiy's heart was 
sung away. 

He was standing by her side, stooping on the 
back of her chair, and turning the pages of her 
music. No voices but theirs were heard in the 
room ; for almost an hour they had been together. 
Song aftier song Bhe sang to him* linking on one 
melody to another with talk of old associations in 
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Italj^ till the son went down at last, and the 
shadow of the stained window fell over lier. 

She rose np then. 

^^ I cannot see any longer. I have been singing 
to you for an hour, GKiy.'* 

She passed him, and coming to where I sat, laid 
her hand upon my shonlder. 

« Reading stiU, Hope?" 

^ No — ^not now.'* • 

^^ What then? Growing sentimental orer ^ 
evening star ? Well, it is a pretty iky ! " 

She tamed her &ce to the window, and closed 
her lips for five minutes. But she at least was not 
growing sentimental : presently she looked quickly 
round. 

"Ghiy."' she said. 

He came to her side. 

" Guy, I want you to do something for me. 
Win you help me to write an advertisement? "" 

He looked once into her eyes: when he spoke, 
his voice sounded strange. 

^* What do you want wi£h one ? ^ he said. 

'^ It will l^e my best way to get a situation ; 
I shall never hear of one while I stay here.'' 

He pressed his lips &st one moment, but no 
longer. 
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*^ Hildred," he passionately whispered, ** you 
are not going to leave us ? " 

She laughed carelessly. 

" Not to-morrow, not next week perhaps, but I 
have been here nearly a month, and I have done 
nothing yet I should like to advertise." 

He took a couple of steps hurriedly forward. 

^^ Mother ! " he cried. 

Mrs. Graham sat a few yards away, within 
hearing, though she had not turned her head nor 
uttered a word till now. But at Guy's appeal she 
rose. She came and stood face to face with 
Hildred, and without waiting to be addressed she 
spoke : 

*^ We were willing that the first mention of this 
matter should come from you," she said. ^^ But 
we are anxious, Hildred, that you should remain 
with us." 

*^ What was it that made the soimd of my 
Aunt's voice so strange and chill ? As she ceased 
to speak, by the light — such as it was — ^that fell 
upon her, I even saw her lips quivering. 

Hildred stood against the window, haughty and 
cold. 

*^ I have my bread to earn," she said* 

*' Not necessarily, Hildred." 
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*^ It is necessarily. Aunt Graham ! I am not 
fitted to take rank as a poor relation." 

There was no pause. Without one touch of 
tenderness, but instantly — clear and firm — Mrs. 
Graham answered her — 

^* Take rank as my daughter, then," she said. 

^^ Hildred, we ask no promise yet," Guy broke 
in passionately. 

She lifted up upon him one full, keen glance. 

^* But you will stay with us now ? " 

Her lips were close pressed, and they did not 
part till seyeral moments had gone past But the 
voice was cold and composed when it spoke at 
last: 

" If my Aunt wishes it, I will stay for a little 
whUe." 

He had taken her hand already, and he wrung 
it now in both of his, 

" That is everything we ask ! " he cried. 

She put him calmly away, and went a step 
forward to my Aunt. 

" You are very kind to me, Aimt Graham," she 
said, softly ; and she bent to my Aimt and kissed 
her. 

I do not know if the kiss was returned; no 
other answer at least was made : a moment after- 
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wards Mrs. Gfahamwai €o ker v«f back to ber 
seat akme. 

We were all sSent Hikbed stood ■■■■■ia^lji 
£or a &w seconds, then tmned and tamcked me on 

the shoulder. 

^ I want JOB, Hope." 

I ros^ and we left llie loom together. 

^^ Put a shawl on jon, and come ant with me.' 

I got my shawl, and we went onL She led the 
way to a high raised path that she was fond o^ for 
there the son beat hot ihrongh the day, and threw 
there his longest rays, and his latest flushes. Pale 
and pore before it now stretdbed out an amber 
sky, very faintly lined, low at its horizon, with 
crimson. 

She walked for several minutes before she 
spoke: then — 

^^ I more than half suspect I have heen a fool, 
Hope ! " she said, suddenly. 

I did not ask what she meant, for I nnderstood 
without inquiry: I made no answer, for I had 
nothing to say. She turned impataentiy when I 
was silent 

"Hope, was I right or wrong? Can you not 
speak to me?" 

** I cannot tell if you were right" 
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^ Yon esn tell what yon wonU hare done yoap- 
sdf?" 

''' Y«s." 

*' Tdl me, then.'' 

^ I would faa^e made no pronuse to stay at all 
— ^unless I had meant to stay for ever." 

I spoke the last words only Iral&aloud, for I iad 
never yet ixmdied even so nearly upon the subject 
of Ony'B love for li^. As idve heard me fihe 
brdke into A light laagh. 

"You are a little fool, Hope I" she cried, 
qmcBy. 

But in a, moinent or two Ab echoed part of my 
words in .a tone thact had changed, and grown hodbi 
bitter and sad. 

^^For everl You don't ioiowwliait "^for ever' 
means^" she said. " There is no sadi thing in this 
world, Hope ! it k all ^'to-day' and * to-morrow ' 
here; we are only dreamers wh«i we b^in to talk 
of ^ for ever.^ Not but ihat I did not l)elieve in it 
too, once,*" she Kiid, suddenly ; ** but it was long 
ago — ^long^igol" 

She stood still at the 6nd of the walk, loddng 
ikr out over the dgr. A smile had stolen over her 
VpR before she spoke again. 

" Look, Hope, it is like a souihem night," she 
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aaid. " I can picture such a sky in Venice ; just 
so I have seen it look so often. We used to lie 
watching the sunset every evening — ^watching the 
lights gleaming upon the water." She stopped a 
moment. " But oh ! Hope, that was a short ^ for 
ever!'" 

'' What do you mean, Hildred ? " 

" I am speaking of that time — ^my one time of 
faith. I was loved then — and, I suppose, I loved. 
I do not know, perhaps it was an illusion, only I 
was very happy, Hope." 

My eyes were on her as she spoke : I could not 
question her, but after a moment she looked at me, 
and perhaps read my unspoken question in my 
face. 

"You want to know what became of it?" she 
said. " Nothing, Hope ! He died." 

She was standing quite erect and calm. Afl«r 
a moment she turned quickly roimd, and we 
walked back. But I went close to her side, and 
put my hands about her arm. I clasped it round, 
and as she felt the embrace, she looked down ou 
me and laughed. 

^^ Little Hope, don't grieve yourself for me," she 
said. ^^ If he had lived and married me, I dare 
say we should both be very miserable now. It 
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was a good thing for a dream — it would not 
have been good for anything more. Now you 
need not. move your hands — keep them there; 
I like it." 

It was growing dark, but as we stiU paced up 
and down I saw a figure presently nearing the 
house. I saw and recognised it some moments 
before she did. 

^^Who is that?" she asked. "Is it Frank- 
land?" 

" Yes." 

" Does he see us ? Will he come ? " 

" I think he sees us." 

" Let us go to the end and call him, Hope." 

There was no need : he saw us and came : we 
met and stood together in a little knot. 

"I thought I should find you roimd the fire. 
What are you two doing wandering here alone ? " 
Trying to imagine an Italy in England." 
And have you succeeded ? " 

"Not a bit! Feel how cold I am," and she 
touched his hand. 

" Why do you take liberties with your southern 
blood ? Come indoors to the fire." 

He put her hand within his arm, and they went 
together to the house. I followed them a little 
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way. Bat I had no southern bh>od in me^ and 
to my thinking the evening was not chilL I 
left them presentlj, and went back to the sonlli 
walk. 

I^ too, had. a liking for this sheltered path — ^a 
liking that had had birth in old times^ long ago, 
whi^. I had been a child, with a dawning love ist 
me of things I did not imderstand, a yearning 
after mysteries in earth and heaven, which to my 
childish nature seemed^ and to my woman's heaart 
seem still, nearest their revelation when the sun is 
set, and the sounds of earth are still, and God's 
stars in heaven alone shine down on me, sole 
watch^*s in solemn brooding stillness of earth 
and air. 

I went back alone, and paced this path. It wa» 
growing kte, but it was very fair and beautiftd : 
a summer calm, a sweet repose of sleeping life, lay 
very still aroimd me i the gentle evening, with its 
paling amber sky, stole its soft silent spirit over 
me like the murmur of a song of rest I walked 
alone, until at last a step fell once more on- 
my ear, and once more through the deepening 
shadows I saw Frankland coming near to me. 

He came to where I stood. 

*^ Elf, are you still here ? " 
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** Yes ; it is so pleasant. It is not cold." 

^^ No ; it is not cold. Are you going to walk 
five minutes with me? " 

"Ifyoulike,Frankland,'' 

*^ I do like ; I always like to have Elfie near 
me. I have had a day of vexations about all sorts 
of things,** 

And you are tired now ? " 
Yes ; very tired," 

'* Do you want to be quiet^ Frankland ? " 

^ No; I want you to talk to me. What have 
you been doing all day. Elf? " 

^^ We were out in the Falls Wood all the 
morning. We had such a pleasant ramble ! " 
How many of you ? " 

Only Hildred and I. And we made ourselves 
a pair of cMd^n, and gathered wild-flowers. 
The hyacinths are all so gloriously out: whole 
fidds of them in the open places." 

" Does Hildred care for gathering wild-flowers?" 

*' She liked it to-day." 

" Elf," after a moment or two, *^ if it were 
not for you, Hildred would scarcely stay long 
with us." 

^* I do not keep her here." 

** She is fond of you." 
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'' Yes." 

** And — not very fond of any one else ? " 

*^ You ought not to complain, Frankland." 

« Why ? Does she like me ? " 

" Yes ; she likes you," 

^^ How do you know, Elfie ? " 

*^ I see a great deal of her. I know the people 
tliat she likes." 

He was silent for a few moments: when he 
spoke again his tone was graver. 

** Hope," he said, *^ do you know that Guy 
cares for her?" 

" Yes ; I know." 

" Does she know it?" 

« Yes." 

^* Will she marry him ? " 

" She ought not, Frankland ! She does not 
love him." 

" Gxiy would give his heart's blood for her, 
Hope ! " 

" Yes ; I know he would. It is no wonder, 
Frankland." 

" No. But God knows what will come of it 1 " 
he said. 

He did not speak of her again. Presendy he' 
turned and touched my arm. 
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Elf, why are you walking alone ? Give me 
your hand here. That is right ! Elfie^ I like to 
have you with me. I see so little of you now." 

'' Not much." 

*^ The lilacs are all withering at the window, 
and Hope has never come to gather them." 

" I wish I could come : I should like it, Frank- 
land." 

*^ I should like it too. We have not had a 
morning together for threiB weeks." 

No ; not since the day that Hildred came." 
And my table is in such a condition that 
I cannot find a paper or a book upon it." 

^^ Is it ? Oh, then I must come I " 

" I cannot even lie down on my sofe, Elfie ; 
there is a row of books all along it." 

^^ I will try and conie to-morrow, Frankland ; 
only if I do, you know, you cannot work : I shall 
disturb you." 

*^ As the sunbeams do when they come in at 
my window." 

" I shall be worse than the simbeams, Frank- 
land. They are quiet — ^and you can put them 
out." 

^^ When Elfie gets too noisy I will put her 
out too." 

4 
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He langhed as we stood together at the end of 
the walk. I lingered there a moment before I 
turned homewards. 

" Are we going in, Elfie? " 

** It is getting late.* 

^^ Yes; I suppose it is; but how clear and Inright 
it keeps stilL** 

Yes ; it was very bright and fair, stars stealing 
out in the heaven overhead, and a pale queenly 
moon throwing her light now over the stumnito 
of the trees. She had just scaled the hill: soon 
she would trace her track upon the sea, sleepng 
yet under the lingering and waning crimson <xf the 
last beams of the sunset 

We gazed a little while ; then we went in. In 
the drawing-room we found the other three, wiA 
the lamps lighted. My Aunt was reading : Hil- 
dred and Gny were playing chess. 

*^ Who is winning?" Frankland asked, and ke 
went up to them. ^Ha! take care, ^Sny, you 
will be checkmated ! " he said. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Now, Hope^ remember — ^you have less than an 
hour/' Hildred called. 

It was earlj one ailenuxm, and I was going out 
on some message for my Aont. When I returned 
we were both to set forth with Guy for an lioor's 
boadng. That was an amusement which pleased 
Hildred. She loved the sea, and ^e liked Guy's 
strong, sure rowing. Some of tiie pleasantest 
hours that we spent together at this time were 
passed upon the water. 

I left Hildred and Guy in the drawingHmmiy 
and I went upon my errand. When I returned, 
the drawing-room was empty. Of Guy I saw 
no sign. I sought fix* Hildred, and found her 
presently, alone, in her own room. 

I kskodked at her door : when she let me in she 
was unoccupied, standing before the wixxlow. 

*^ Hildred, are you not dressing ? " 

«No," she 
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** It IS three o'clocL" 

'' Probably." 

Her tone was cool and expressionless ; her &ce, 
as, on my coming nearer^ she turned it towards 
me, was set and hard. I looked at her : she saw 
my look, and laughed. 

" Well, Hope ? " she said. 

The tone was half-defiant: as I came to her 
side the &ce became defiant too — ^haughty and 
scomfoL Something rose in my throat that took 
my breath away: suddenly I guessed what she 
had done. 

She saw that consciousness in my &ce, I sup- 
pose, for she hastily put out her hand, and grasped 
mine by the wrist. 

*^Now, Hope," she said, sharply, "don't be a 
fool! When it had to be done, what does it 
matter whether it is done now or next week? 
What should I have gained by waiting? I 
know him firom first to last already : I know his 
breadth, his height, and depth; I have nothing 
more to learn of him ; not one iota, Hope ! " 

She turned away from me, and was silent for 
a moment ; then she broke out into a quick, short 
laugh. 

" And therefore, Hope," she said, " that matter 
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is at an end. So farewell to Falcon Court: and 
ho! for the wide world again 1" 

It was a swift adieu, lightly spoken. And /, 
too, thought that the short play was acted out, 
and that the curtain would 611 now. But both I 
and she were wrong. 

That same evening we sat together — ^Hildred, 
my Aunt, and I — ^in the dusk after sunset We 
had been aJone since dinner-time, for Guy was 
gone, none knew whither, and the long summer 
evening had been spent heavily enough in the 
presence of my Aunt's cold and silent displeasure. 

I had been reading, or trying to read, but now 
the light had failed me. Whatever occupation 
the others had had ceased too : as it grew dark we 
all at length sat idle. No one had spoken for an 
hour, when at last Hildred broke the silence. 

She rose up, and began to- pace the room to and 
fro before the south windows ; her walk endured 
for some five minutes; then she turned aside 
and went to where my Aunt was seated. Having 
reached her, she made no pause : in her ordinary 
voice, except that it was perhaps a shade colder in 
its tone, she began to speak. 

" Aunt Graham," she said, " I am very sorry, 
but it has unfortunately happened that my visit 
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has brought more aimoyance than pleasure witk 
it ; so the sooner it ends now the better." 

Mrs. Graham looked up, but her lips remamed 
closed. Hildred had to speak again. 

'^ I can go to IxmdQn, and take lodgings there 
until I can find a situation. Do jou see any 
olgectioQ to that plan. Aunt Graham ?" 

*^ To what plan?" cried a voice .behind her. 
^' What is this, Mother?" Gcnj cried. 

I had seen him enter, though the j had not — 
mA Hildred, at least. As he came up to her the 
lig^tfemi the west window fdl (m his excited &ce. 
He came to her, and impetuously grasped her hand. 

" What have you been saying ? Mother, what 
has die said ? " 

Guy, be calm — stand back." 
She was talking of leaving us. She thaU not 
leave us 1" 

He turned his passionate face upon her. *^ Hil- 
dred ! " he cried. 

Hildred had deliberately disengaged her hand. 
She stood, ready to speak to him now, with ik> 
musde of her beautifd &ce stirred. 

'^ You have behaved like a madman once to-day 
already, Guy," she said, calmly. ^ Are you going 
to rehearse this nM»mii^s scene again ? " 
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'^ Are you going to leave us ? " He demanded. 

'^ Certainly." 

^^ EUldredj you dare not I " 

" You axe mad^ Ghiy ! " she said, scomftJly* 

'^ Then you have made me soz but I repeat 
again — ^you dare not ! " lie cried aloud^ ^^fbr I will 
lose God's light from Heaven before I lose you : 
you dare no^ go, for where you go I will follow 
you: if you go to the world's end, to the world's 
end I will go after youl ** 

^^Well?" ahesaid. 

They stood fronting each other, in either face a 
strange^ half-savage strength. 

*^ Well ? " she said, calmly. 

^^ You are a despot, and I offer you power," he 
cried. ^^ I do not ask you to stay for love of me ; 
I say only — stay 1 and I wQi put my heart under 
your feet." 

My Aunt rose up, her foce stirred by no slight 
emotioQ. She cau^t and grasped her son's arm. 

'^ Guy,, have you no manliness ? What is 
Hildred Eane^ that she is to trample on you?" 
she cried. 

He turned hia face to her : she w9B no imperial 
queen like Hildred; she was a gentle woman even 
in her wrath, and as he looked at her his heart 
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broke down. He raised his arms^ and threw them 
on her neck. 

^^ She is all I have on earthy Mother I " he 
cried. 

She put him from her, slowly and sojMy, and 
the two women looked foil upon each other's faces. 
I do not think that I could understand it all, but 
something^ at least, I felt at that moment of what 
to my Aunt this licking of the dust must have 
been before those proud feet. 

There was a panse — only a short one : then 
Mrs. Graham spoke. 

*^ Hildred, I say to you for the second time, 
stay with ns." 

Swift came Hildred's answer. 

** I will stay to be a shadow upon no house. 
Aunt Graham ! I will stay on sufferance no- 
where 1 " 

Again Guy sprang to her. 

** Whatever your life may be, however your 
fate may lead you, to the last day and to the last 
hour I live, Hildred, you have a home and a 
welcome in this house." 

She turned away from him without a word. 
With her face hidden from both of them she stood 
before the window, looking out. There was a 
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long pause, but when she spoke at last the frozen 
voice had thawed. 

'* Guy, you are not wise," she said. " You are 
acting foolishly ; and I am a fool too, I suppose," 
she uttered, hastily — " and yet — ^it is so bitter to 
be homeless." 

^' Hildred ! " he broke out wildly. 

I could not see his face plamly; I could only see 
some feeble shadow of its rising joy : passionately 
lighted a^ it was, the gathering night threw its 
darkness over it 

That battle was won, and she stayed with us. 
But this first concession was only the prelude to 
a new contest, for Guy's wooing did not cease — 
rather, become desperate, he pursued it now like a 
man grown mad with fever. He let his very life 
be consumed by his love for her. He came to 
follow her like a shadow ; he did not even make 
his suit a silent one: before many days he had 
impetuous and passionate entreaties ready at the 
slightest call, so ready that he came at last to be 
reckless of whether they were even spoken to 
her alone. 

I think that to me the bearing of such a wooing 
would have been torture beyond all utterance : it 
was not so to Hildred. I gave her infinite pity 
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for her sufferings at first^ but I soon came to 
perceive that my pity was thrown away; she did 
not need it. She bore Guy's persecution with an 
equanimity that left no room for coimniseration; 
She drew him after her like a chained stave : and 
she looked herself like a crowned and sceptred 
queen. 

I came presently^ and after a time almost with- 
out wonder, to be present at such scenes as this. 

It was one morning, and Guy had been with 
her for half-an-hour or more. They were at some 
distance &om me^ and his back was towards me. 
Their talk had not been continuous, and what he 
said had been spoken low : I had heard little of it; 
But at last she rose up and b^an to pace the 
room to and fro : then, after a time, she took xsp 
her position and £a,ced him full, only a few yards 
from me. 

'' You are like a man, Guy, madly insisting an 
leaping into the dark,'' she said, abruptly. " Yon 
don't know what you want : you don't know what 
I am. If you married me^ as certainly as I speak 
to you now you would live to curse the daj we 
ever met!'* 

She was standing up, with her figure relieved 
dear against an op^i window. Beautiful and 
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queenl j she looked, with her white arms folded^ 
and the CTfiBhrne on h^ golden hair. 

" You can look no more into the future than I 
can," be answered ^^If^oti dream dreams, Jean 
see visions*'' 

^^ You can imagine Tisions," she said; ^^so can 
L I have done it before now. But they are false I 
Gmy ; false as mirages in the desert. Not a golden 
line of ibem, not a tender hue of ihemi, but has a 
lie in it." 

^^ These are mere empty words, Hildred." 

^' It would be well for you if you would listen 
to words," she answered. "But you will not 
You are like all the rest of the world ; you will 
bum your fingers — ^y on will cry out till somebody 
puts them in the fire for you, before you will 
believe. / have come in your way now, and you 
will make me leave a scar on you. I don't want 
to do it, Guy," she said^ sadly. " I have sins 
enough on my head abready. I would send you 
away from me if I could." 

" You have the same answer for me day after 
day," he cried. " Hildred, if it should scorch me 
like hell-fire, I must abide by you I " 

" Yes ; tiiiat is the worst of it," she said. " The 
fear of the smart will not allay the fever. You are 
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mad, and mad you will be till its burning has 
wasted your strength away. I cannot help you, 
Goy." 

" Hildred," he cried, passionately, ** you know 
that my love is no passing fever, — ^you know that 
forgetfulness will never quench it ! ^ 

" I know that experience would quench it before 
a year was out. Bitterest of all teachers is she, 
Guy! Did we come together she would soon 
stand between us — ^a very witch-hag ! I tell you, 
Guy," she cried, " you do not know what it is 
you want. You know no more than a child does, 
crying for the moon!" 

" You cannot reason on my love," he said, sadly, 
" for you can no more comprehend it than you can 
reach to heaven or pierce to hell. Such love mortal 
man never gave you yet, and mortal man, I well 
know, will never get love like it from you. Yet, 
oh, life of my life I " he suddenly cried, *^ can you 
give me nothing for it ? Are you all ice beneath 
your woman's breast? " 

" I may be," she answered : " I am not fire, at 
least. And yet I can be sorry for you, Guy," she 
said. *^ You have done a mad thing, and I am to 
blame for it. You come for love to me — and it 
would have been better," she said, sadly enough. 
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'* if you had tried to win the heart of the poorest 
cottage girl.** 

" I have tried to win one heart," he answered, 
" and never woman's he^rt will I seek more. You 
have been my iirst love; and, dead or living, 
Hildred, lost or won, you shall be my last" 

He turned from her, and bent himself towards 
the open window. 

" There are the berries forming already on the 
hawthorns," he said, abruptly. ** God help me ! — 
and three months ago the branches were bare ! " 

" What can I do, Hope ? " Hildred said to me, 
half-jesting one day. " A grown tree will not 
bend like a young sapling. And what does Guy 
know of me?" she broke out more vehemently. 
** Look, Hope, this is the worst of the matter ! 
He is not fighting for me, he is wrestling for a 
dream— striving blindfold for an utter delusion. 
And you are half as bad as he. What do you 
want me to marry him for ? Your, reason tells 
you that I should not do it ; you know it would be 
madness to do it, and yet day and nigSt you are 
hankering.for it" V 

<^ What should I do if I married him ?" she cripd 
again. "This life that you lead here, — Pop^, I 
am writhing under it already ! I am an Italian, not 
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an IlngliBhwomaiiy and I eanm^ live bece^ pteaaed 
down by your dreary usages. Oh, yofu eold Eng- 
lish I " she cxiedy bitterly, ^ you know nothmg 
about living, or about loyingl An Italian's pas- 
sion sweeps down every obstacle before it; and 
Guy says he loves ; and yet he can only stand and 
beg." 

^^ He can stand and wait/* I said quickly* 
^ And there is strength in waiting, and fortitude 
in patienceu" 

She laughed as I spc^e. 

" You do not know what strength is,** she 
exclaimed* ^^Tour English love is pow^less, 
Hope. Set it against our Italian fire, and it is as 
a new-bom child against the muscles of a man." 

^' It is not powerless I" I said, and the blood 
rose to my cheek. ^^ It is no raging fiimace, but 
it comes as a clear light, and it bums through 
years, and on to the last hour of life: and it is 
strong, not ^because it fells down, but because 
it smooths and soft^is; and fsLithfid, because it 
endures and upholds; and beautiftd, because it 
purges from all selfishness, and because it bears 
all hardships, and because — ^where the need is — ^it 
can do all that it has to do even without reward.'' 

^^But it is love, and not passion," she said, 
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'* and I am not made for it Look, Hope, — this 
love of Guy's — ^it deal not stir one drop of blood 
within my veins! And I cannot change my 
nature. I most live in my own way, and love 
as I caxL And so, if he ever gets mo ■ God 
help Gay!" she cried. 

Well, God help him then! &r after all she was 
but a woman. It was May wheni she came. It 
was Angofit when one morning entering the 
drawing-room I found her and Guy on the 
seat under the stained window. She, at least, 
sat tliere, bnt his place was lower. He was 
lying at her feet, with his &oe hidden, and his 
arms stretched over her. 

I had seen them and was seen myself before I 
could go back. When I did try to go, Hildred's 
voice arrested me. 

" Do not fly away — you may stay — come 
here," she said. 

Her tone was not soft, nor was her look. I 
went towards her, and as I drew near, Guy 
stirred. 

" It is Hope," she said 

His face, as it was raised, was not like hers : it 
was beaming with a strange light, it was kindled 
all over with a wild inspiration. 
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"Hildredl" I cried. 

She tried to laugh, but the laugh sounded 
strange. 

" He says he has won, Hope," she said. **Gh)d 
knows whether it will be winning or losing in the 

end." 

I knelt down and held her in my arms: I 
kissed her passionately again and again. 

" You are glad for me. God bless you, Hope I" 
. Ghiy cried. 

He took my hands in his^ and grasped them 
tight. But Hildred rose and stood up^ sadly and 
bitterly, scomfill and mute: and from her lips 
there came no blessing, neither from her hands 
any caress. 
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CHAPTER VL 

" Thebe is to be a ball at Oldshaw, Hildred, and 
we are a^ked to it." 

" Then we will be delighted to go I When is 
it to be?" 

" The evening before Kate Thnrlow's marriage ; 
she wants to be present at it herself." 

I look back to the days preceding that Oldshaw 
ball as to a pleasant time: we had not had so 
much snnshine at Falcon Coort for weeks past 
as fell to us in the course of them. A month 
had elapsed since Hildred's engagement to Guy, 
but it had been a month of by no means perfect 
happiness to all of us. She was to become a 
daughter of the house, but she was no daughter 
in heart : she was to be Ghiy's wife, but she had 
little love for Guy. " My poverty has bound me 
with chains," she said to me one day, bitterly 
enough — and alas ! day by day, I was learning 

5 
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that it was true. Oat of us all, Gray alone — Ghijr 
with his brave, sanguine heart, had be^i blindlj 
happy. 

Bat daring these days before the ball at Old- 
shaw we were all merry together. Hildred set 
the example; and the days had come when 
Hildred's mood conld role the house, and give 
the rest of us either gloom or sunshine. She 
gave us sunshine now in one broad, doodless 
blaze. She was merry with the sweetest merrir 
ment: she was unutterably beautifol: she nttde 
Guy's life one passionate Elysium of delight. I 
dwell upon those days because their bri^tness 
has lived in my memory ever since. She was 
lovelier to us in the course of them tiban the very 
sun in heaven« 

The day of the dance was a busy day. We 
had to collect and inspect our gauzy gear, to Itold 
councils about wreaths and ornaments, to arrange 
our laces and our ribbons. For me, it was ta 
be a first ball, and Hildred's enjoyment was 
keen in the selection of every item of my 
toilet 

A merry dressing too we had at last togeljier. 

^ We don't want any help, Hope ; we can 
dress each other," she said, as she shut us within 
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her room ; and {or me^ certainly never lady's maid 
attired me as she did that night. 

By nine o'clock we were both ready — I appear- 
ing very unfamiliar to myself in my white wreath 
and my colourless, sparkling dress: she — as she 
always did — ^looking like a bom queen. 

She was pleased with our toilet when it was 
completed. 

** We shall do, Hope," she said. ** We make 
a good contrast, — ^we look like what we are — 
North and South: we look a little like Spring; 
and Summer, too. Yoa are more like Spring 
than any human creature I ever saw — little 
fragUe thing as you are, with your quiet heart 
of summer strength." 

" You have the heart of the Summer's beauty 
in you, Hildred," I said: *^the fairest and most 
glorious thing in God's wide world-" 

We were ready to set off, and only waited for 
Frankland, but at the last moment there came a 
note from him; — some old parishicmer who was ill 
had sent for him, and he could not come. 

^^ Insane old woman ! Is he to spend the even- 
ing with her?" Hildred asked; — but no one 
answered, or knew ; and we set out without wait- 
ing for him. 
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Oldshaw was the house of the Thurlow^s — ^an 
invalid father and his two daughters. We had 
known them long^ and in a sort intimately. It 
was Kate^ the eldest girl, who was about to be 
married. 

The house was only about tvvo miles fix>ni 
Falcon Court It was an old, very large house 
— not attractive or cheerful looking, for Mr. 
'Thurlow usually lived a very quiet, secluded life, 
:4ind the great unused rooms used to wear a 
strangely chilling, desolate aspect But this even- 
ing there was neither sadness nor silence in its 
looks. A blaze of light received us as we 
alighted: music and gay voices, and gleaming 
of glittering dresses, in a few moments encom- 
passed us. 

I had hoped to be very happy to-night For a 
week past Hildred had talked to me eloquently 
•about ball-room pleasures, and I, sitting as a 
disciple at her feet, had diligently tried to gather 
in and gamer some portion of the enthusiasm that 
she gave forth. Nor had I tried without success. 
I had enjoyed the Oldshaw ball beforehand ex- 
ceedingly. I tried to enjoy it still, but the reality 
wanted some of the glamour of Hildred's talk. 
I danced, — ^but I was never very strong^ — I 
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could not dance long without resting. I had no 
such keen love of dancing, either, as to make tlie 
act of moving througl\ the figures of a quadrille 
with partners who were utter strangers to me 
anything even distantly approaching to a great 
delight I was, if known at all, known very 
slightly to most people there : I was also in look 
and maimer, as I knew, so like a child. 

My last partner had dropped me on the vacant 
seat of a causeuse. There was no one near me : 
I was sitting watching the other dancers. While 
I sat a voice came to my side. 

" AU alone, Elfie ?" it said. 

I think it was sweeter to me than all the music 
that was roimd me. I turned round so gladly. 

^^ Ah, Frankland, when did you come ? " 

He was sittmg beside me, smiling, bs I faced 
him, at my look of pleasure. 

"I came ten minutes ago — and I have been 
looking for Elfie ever since. I have been peering 
into every little face about the room, not knowing 
what wonderfdl change the new dress might have 
made." 

*^ Has it made a great change ? " 
. ^' Not quite so great as I expected." 

^^ Is it pretty, Frankland ? " 
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« Very pretty." 

^^ I was afraid you would not come. I thought 
when we had set oujt Avithout you, that you would 
not think it worth while to come alone." 

** You were wrong, Elfie." 

** I am glad I was wrong.'' 

*^ Elf, have you not been dancing?" 

** Oil, yes ; three times." 
Were they good dances ? " 
I don't know ; yes, I think they were." 

" Tliat is not a very satisfactory account of them, 
little Elf! Do you want a partner now and can't 
get one ? " 

'* Oh, no ; I was offered one." 

" Why did you not take him then? " 

" 1 was tired, Frankland. I am not obliged to 
take every1)ody, am I?" 

*' Whether you are able to stand or not? Well, 
no: 1)all-room laws, I believe, are not quite so 
strict as that Elf, who set you upon covering 
your head with stars ? " 

" It is jessamine, Frankland ! A jessamine 
wreath. Do you not like it?" 

" Yes ; I like it Only I should not like you 
to wear such a crown when you come and sit in 
my window. It would disturb me." 
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<a think it would I " 

And I laughed at tke thought of myself tricked 
out in this ball-room attire sitting in the window 
of Frankland's quiet room* A moment after- 
wards I thought of that room and that window 
with a strange longing love. I thought how even 
now the calm harvest moonlight was &Uing on it, 
throwing faint familiar shadows of leaf and flower 
over the seat where I loved to sit. 

The dance had been near its end when Frank- 
land came: it was over now^ and a stream of 
people were pouring from the room. 

" Where are they going, Frankland ? " 

** I don't know. Do you want to see ? " 

<^ We might go and follow them. Shall 
we?" 

" If you like. Elf." 

I rose, and we went together, and joined our- 
selves to the skirts of the crowd: following in 
the steps before us we were led to another and 
a smaller room, or rather to its threshold, for the 
space within was small, and was quickly filled^ 
and we, with others, oould effect no entrance. 
But as we stood in the doorway an instrument 
was presently touched within, and then, frdl and 
magnificent, there rose a familiar voice: it was 
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Hildred's^ ringing that great and passionate can- 
tata of Beethoven's—" Per Pieti." 

I could not see Jier; but, with my hand on 
Frankland's arm^ I leaned against the door^ and 
listened to her. So I could have stood till the 
night ended^ — ^for in the quiet, empty drawing- 
room at Falcon Court Hildred had never sung 
as she sang now. 

There was a murmur when the song was ended, 
and then a clamour of applause, and, as the crowd 
moved, suddenly their stirring brought Hildred 
for a moment before me, — a risen figure, all 
glorious in a strange flush and kindled light of 
triumph. It was but a momentary vision : swiftly 
as I had seen her she was again hidden: the 
stream of moving life went to and fro before us, 
and I caught sight of her no more. 

Frankland was talking to some one at my side 
when a voice addressed me. 

" Oh, Hope, are you here ? Can you not get 
in ? Mr. Graham, I don't like you to stand out 
here. Do try and get Hope in." 

It was Alice Thurlow, the youngest of the 
daughters. 

^^ Perhaps we had better go back to the draw- 
ing-room now." 
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" Oh, no ; because Miss Kane is going to sing 
again. It is really, I think, almost a shame to 
ask her, but Lord Carstairs has begged another 
song." 

Frankland turned about. 

" Lord Carstairs ? " he said. 

His voice came with a strange abrupt sharpness. 
Alice raised her eyes ; and I was startled to per- 
ceive her cheek flush red. 

" Yes; I thought you knew," she hesitated. 

^^ I beg your pardon — ^is Lord Carstairs here ? " 

'' We did not ask him : it was Papa," she said, 
quickly. 

"Is he with Miss Kane?" 

" They were at the piano together. But, Mr. 
Graham," she exclaimed, earnestly, " / did not 
introduce her to him." 

Frankland bent his head gravely. 

" I had nothing to do with it — it is not my 
fault, indeed," she reiterated. 

" I am not blaming you. Hope," he said to me 
quietly, " can we get in now, do you think ? 
Come after me — ^I will make way for you." 

" Leave Hope to me," Alice interposed. " I 
will bring her in. Stand still," she whispered 
to me, quickly. " He does not want you." 
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I did her bidding, and he went without me. 
She looked after him until he was ont of sight; 
when she could see him no more^ she turned 
again to me with a troubled fiice. 

^^ There — ^now he is angry ! " she said. 

'^Whatisit, AUce?" 

^^ Oh^ I suppose you never heard anything 
about it," she said, impatiently, "though I am 
sure the story made disturbance enough, at the 
time. I was young too, but I knew about it" 
She glanced aside again, still looking anjdoasly 
through the crowd — it might be for Frankland, 
or for some one else — I could not tell : when she 
turned back to me she burst in a low, abrupt 
voice into the middle of the tale. 

" He used to be very gay," she said» " and 
something went wrong once when he was here 
about him and our governess. They say he be- 
haved very badly to her — I don't know how true 
it was — it might have been her own fault; but 
the Grahams had recommended her to Papa„ and 
they took her part, and there was a great dis- 
turbance made about it, and, though he is our 
cousin, he has never been in the house since, 
until to-night And I am sure," she suddenly 
added, fretftdly, "if Mr. Graham is to look and 
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speak like that about it, I wish he had not come 



now." 



Her head was tamed again : something straiigel j* 
anxious, pallid, worn, was in her whole aspect 
She had a bright, pretty look usually, but to-night 
in her gay ball dress she looked so tired and ilL 

**And yet it seems a strange ihing too," she 
broke out again^ ^^ that Mr. Graham should think 
it a wrong thing to make up quarrels ! I am sure 
clergymen preach enough about charily, and yet 
how can we be charitable if year after year we 
keep up a feud with our relations ? But, at any 
rate, / had no hand in bringing him back, Hope," 
she reiterated: " I declare I had not! It was 
Papa's thought and Papa's doing alone. It is 
hard that Mr. Graham shoidd blame me." 

" He said he did not blame you, Alice." 

" Yes, but how he said it I He never looked at 
me in his life as he did just now." 

She went a step or two away from me, then 
came back quickly. 

" There — she is just going to sit down now," 
she said, *^and he is beside her. Will you come 
with me ? Do you care to come ? " 

I said, '^ Yes," and we went in. 

Hildred sat before the piano, and the room 
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was filled round about her ; but there were two 
especially who stood nearest to her. One of these 
was Frankland ; the other, Alice whispered to me, 
was Lord Carstairs. He was standing at the side 
of her chair, so turned that I could not see his 
foce, except once when, at the sound of some 
slight movement behind him, he stirred and looked 
round. I saw it then for one moment, and forgot 
it no more. 

It was a proud, keen^ beautiful face, — and yet a 
face that was not young, that was all scathed, and 
lined, and worn, — ^that might have passed through 
fire, it was so strangely seared. 

By the piano Frankland also stood, not looking 
at Lord Carstairs, but fiiU at Hildred. He was 
very quiet outwardly, calm and grave ; unlike his 
ordinary self in nothing but lliis, that his lips were 
pressed closer than was their custom — ^into a harsh, 
hard line. It was a sign in liim when he was 
discomposed that I had been familiar with for 
years. Of Guy I saw nothing. 

She sang the song that lay on the desk before 
her. It, too, was a song of Beethoven's — ^his 
^^ Adelaide." When it ended, this was what 
followed : — 

Lord Carstairs bent down and spoke to her. 
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To what he said she answered laughing: the 
next moment she put out her hand to take her 
gloves, and then, as she lifted them^ Frankland 
made a step forwards^ and offered her his arm. 
It was done too promptly and too decisively for 
any one to interfere. Hildred looked for one 
moment into his face ; then she took it and rose. 

He led her away from the piano; Lord Car- 
stairs drew back as she passed him: he led her 
through the crowd that surrounded her towards 
the door. 

They passed me on their passage as I stood 
alone. At sight of me Hildred smiled and 
stretched out her hand. 

** Come, Hope," she said. 

But I drew bacL 

" Go on — ^I wiQ come presently.? 

She had taken my hand ; with a quick motion 
she gave it an impatient grasp : she stooped down, 
and her breath fell hot on my face. 

^' Come! I want you!" she said, in a sharp 
whisper. 

I looked to Frankland: he was already regard- 
ing me, and he answered my appeal. 

" I have an arm for you, Hope," he said. 
. But Hildred had fast hold of me. 
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'* She does not want your arm,'* she said 
quickly: "she will stay with me;" and she 
went forward, hand-in-hand with me. 

The room opened on a short lighted gallery^ 
and this again, at its far end, was crossed by a 
narrower passage, dimly illumined by one solitary 
lamp. We were nearly through this gallery before 
Hildred spoke again. 

** Where are you going to take me ? " she 
demanded at last. 

^' Somewhere where I can speak to you,'' he 
said. 

** Come here." 

He turned into the passage, and we took a few 
more steps in silence. No one was there, and 
as we moved in one line together, we filled up 
its width. 

« Well ? " she said. 

" Hildred," he began, " I want you to do— or, 
I should rather say, not to do, a small thing for 
me. I want you not to become acquainted with 
Lord Carstairs. 

She heard him speak in silence : she expressed 
no surprise at his demand, and asked for no 
explanation. All her answer was this : — 

" I have a great regard for you, Frankland, 
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and a strong desire not to quarrel with you. Will 
you please to bring me back to the gallery, and 
talk about sometlung else ? " 
• " Not for a few minutes,'* he said. ** I want 
to tell you why I make this request." 

^^ You may spare yourself the trouble," she 
answered quickly. ^ I have heard enough about 
Lord CajTstairs already." 

*^ You have I From whom ? " 

She gave a hard laugh. 

" Who do you think would take the trouble to 
lecture me ? Now, Frankland, let me go back." 

^' Has Guy spoken to you ? " 

**Yes." 

"Has he told you what we know of Lord 
Carstairs ? " 

^^He has told me a wild, improbable story — 
which I consider it no business of mine to be 
acquainted with." 

**The story is neither wild nor improbable, 
Hildred. It is a simjJe and reliable fact." 

*^ Well — ^be it so. It does not eoncem me." 

"Hildred!'' 

" Frankland, you are a clergyman, and, being 
very good yourself, as I really believe you are, 
jou may posinbly have sofiae little right to meddle 
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with the sins of other people. But now, tell me 
yourself, honestly — do you imagine that every 
time I dance a quadrille I am to inquire into the 
morals of my partner ? " 

'' Certainly not" 

** Then what does all this interference mean?" 

*^ Will you answer me a question ? When you 
hear that the man you are about to marry enter- 
tains, and entertains, as you know, most justly, a 
strong distrust and aversion for some stranger who 
is introduced to you, do you think that it is very 
much to ask of you to encourage no acquaintance 
with that person ? " 

" I think, Frankland," she said, quickly, « that 
you are making a mountain of a molehill." 

'^Then if it is only a molehill," he answered 
cheerfully, " do not contend for it, Hildred." 

But she turned upon him swiftly, and as we 
<;ame near the light, I saw fire flash from her eye. 

*^ I will contend for it," she cried ; ^^ for when 
I fight for it, I fight for a principle ! Frankland, 
you shall not make a slave of me I I am not 
English, and I will not be boimd by English 
rules!" 

'^ What do you mean ? " 
I will do what I like — I will speak to whom- 
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soever I choose; I will not be watched and 
guarded and mistrusted." 

*^ You will stand alone, you mean, and let Guy 
stand alone? With man and wife in England, 
Hildred, that fortunately cannot be." 
Am I Guy's wife now ? " 
You are at least so near to Gny that every- 
thing that concerns him ought to concern you." 

^^ If it ought a thousand times, it does not ! " she 
said, fiercely. 

She had taken her arm from him some moments 
ago: grasping my hand she quickened her step 
now, and drew me with her on before him. To 
the end of the passage and back again to where it 
joined the gallery she walked in silence, her teeth 
struck on her under lip, her brow bent with a look 
both of anger and pain. When she returned to 
the gallery door she suddenly stopped ; she leaned 
against the wall; then her face relaxed, — she 
looked up to Frankland, and again began to speak. 

"Now, I have made you angry, and myself 
too," she said. "Frankland, can you not trust 
me ? What do you think I want to do ? I am 
only going to dance a waltz or a set of quadrilles 
with Lord Carstairs. How can I help doing that 
when he has asked me ? " 

6 
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" Yon cannot help it if yon are engaged to him. 
I have only spoken to ask yon to do nothing 
more." 

« What else C(wW I do?" 

*^ Yon could let him hang ahont yon, and follow 
yon, — as he has begun to do already." 

^ He did not ask my leave for that." 

*^Had yon wished you could have prevented 
him doing it, whether he had asked your leave 
or not" 

Again her brows met, and her teeth wounded 
her lip — ^bnt it was only for a moment: once 
more the horizon cleared. 

^^ Frankland," she Said, sadly enough, "if yon 
watch me and suspect me you will never make 
anything of me in this world." 

*^ My dear cousin, I do not suspect yon," he said^ 
warmly. 

** As I told yon before, I do not want to quarrel 
with yon. I like you, and I want us to stay 
friends." 

" I would not let you be anything but friends 

with me," he said. 

** Would yon not?" 

She looked up and smiled. A moment after^ 
wards she put out her hand. 
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^^ Well, shake hands with me Frankland. Mind 
*— we have not quarrdled ! ^ 
Certainly not I " 

But yon are to go away now: we are not to 
dispute any more. I am going upstairs with 
Hope." 

*^ And I am going to look fear Gruy. What diall 
I say to him?" 

He looked full at her, and she at him. She 
pressed her lips close, — ^but gradually^ as the 
muscles of hid face stirred, her eyes began to^fill 
with laughter. Finally they both gave way 
together. 

^' Tell him he may come and dance with me," 
she said— and, with a kughing promise, Frankland 
went 

Hildred watched him out c^ sight — ^then turned 
to me, and in the ^toom stooped down and kissed 
me. 

'' Tou poor little thing, how patiently you stand 
by and listen to our squabblings I " she said. 
^' Hope, do you know why I brought you here 
just now? Because I guessed what Frankland 
was going to say to me, iand I knew, when I 
took that good little hand into mine, thaJb its gcsitle 
pressure would keep down the devil in me*— and 
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it did. Hope, you are a childish little thing, and 
yet — ^wise and strong as they think themselves 
— ^you can do more with me than either Frankland 
or Guy. There are more kinds of force in this 
world than main force. Now, come upstairs with 
me and find me some lavender-water." 

But for a few moments I did not go witli her. 
I laid my hand upon her arm. 

*^Hildred," I said, softly, ^^you will do what 
they have asked ? " 

She did not speak at once — and when she did 
her words were no answer to my question. But 
they came clothed in one of her most gentle tones, 
for in the pause she had looked into my face, and 
perhaps something in its aspect had touched her. 

" It is your first ball, and I am spoiling all your 
evening for you ! " she said. ^* Oh, little Hope, I 
did not think I could be so unkind ! " 

She took both my hands and held them. There 
was a moment's pause, — perhaps a moment's 
struggle: then — 

** Can I make it right again ? " she asked. 
**Will you smile again if I promise? Well — 
there — I promise, Hope! Now, kiss me — and 
then let me alone about it Oh, Hope," she cried, 
as she turned away, " what children we all are I ** 
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She ran upstairs with me, and bathed her brow 
and eyes. When she came down asrgin. at the 
door of the drawing-room tixe first^son who 
met us was Guy. He was waiting there for 
her, looking very anxious, half-happy, and very 
humble. 

" May I take you in ? " he asked, eagerly. 
"Will you come with me?" 

"I suppose so," she answered coolly; but she 
went in with her hand upon his arm. 

And Hildred kept her promise. As if, too, by 
the sudden storm the sky had got cleared, the 
evening and the scene seemed all now to grow 
bright. Except for one short dance, Hildred and 
Lord Carstairs scarcely approached each other 
again. She engaged herself to other partners, 
and brightened beneath other admiration. She 
was kind to Guy too : she danced with him more 
than once; and as he talked with her, and as he 
watched her, the old light flushed back into his 
face. 

But we were all glad as the night went on: 
I was no longer lonely now ; the first chill and the 
first strangeness were worn away, and, were I far 
or were I near, there was always now one face 
within the room that made that room seem home- 
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like. Beneath that consciousness I grew light- 
hearted — ^I grew happy. It was all so gay and 
bright,— such a confusion of music, such a wealth 
of flowers, and lifted faces, and floating robes : I 
began to watch it all with a strange sort of excited 
new delight, feeling even my own self, in my 
white soft; sparkling dress, to be a kind of pleasant 
wonder. 

'"As if Elfie had got among her Mnd,^ as 
Frankland commented laughingly. " A fiiiry 
amongst the fairies.'' 

*' Only they are too big for fairies, Frankland. 
Hildred would never make a fairy queen." 

" And Hope would never make a queen of any 
kind. She would slip off hw throne on to llie 
feotstool, and have to call on all her courtiers and 
maids of honour to support her dignity. It is true, 
Elfie, in spite of the starry crown." 

Yes — it was true, — but I was happy fiu* away 
from sovereignty: I was happy by Frankland's 
side, led where he chose to lead me, made glad by 
his never^tmng care of me. He knew most people 
there; but throu^ all my life wherever I went 
I had been always Frankland's charge, and neither 
to-night did he forget me: I never wanted him 
but he was near me; I never was weary of 
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dancmg but he came and took me to himself; 
I was in very tmth not lonely 1 — where there had 
been solitude there was now kindest companion- 
ship; where there had been coldness there was 
now genial warmth. 

*'But you leave other people to come to me," 
I said to him once. " Let me sit for a little while 
alone now." 

" Elfie, I came to this ball for your sake," he 
answered. " I came to see you and to be with 
you. If you are going to keep me away from you 
I shall go home." 

He spoke half jestingly, half seriously : with a 
quick, keen gladness I rose and put my hand 
within his arm. 

*^ I did not know you came for me. I am glad, 
Frankland!" 

" And content to put up with me for a little 
longer?" He looked down on me as I stood 
beside him and smiled. " Ah, little child Elfie ! " 
he said. 

The smile and the tone alike sank down into my' 
heart They stirred an old remembrance in me, — 
a thought of a time long ago— of the first time 
when by some undisputed right Frankland laid 
claim to me, and the seal had been set upon me 
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that for ever since had made me Frankland's child. 
I was not a child now, and sometimes the belief 
that he still thought me one had power to sadden 
me ; but to-night I could still be glad in the old 
title — I could still find warmth, and content, and 
joy m the old childish name that had once joined 
my life with his. 

We were very happy, and I thought and hoped 
that the night would have no other cloud on it. 
But one came before the end. Not a great one — 
perhaps it ought not to have been one at all ; but 
Guy made it one. 

It had been settled long ago that I should sleep 
to-night at Oldshaw, and be one of Kate Thurlow's 
bridesmaids on the following day. The rest were 
to return to Falcon Court But before the evening 
was at an end a change was made in this arrange- 
ment One of Kate's remaining bridesmaids had 
been taken ill, and Kate asked Hildred to supply 
her place. 

The request was made late in the evening : it 
was acceded to by Hildred without Guy's know- 
ledge. When he came to her an hour afterwards 
and oflfered her his arm, telling her that the carriage 
was ready, she laughingly put out her hand and 
bade him " Good-night." 
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" What do you mean ? " he asked her. 

" I am going to stay for the marriage. Hope 
and I will return to-morrow," she said. 

His face fell in blank disappointment 

'' You did not tell me that." 

** I only knew a little while ago. Do not keep 
Mrs. Graham waiting, Guy. Good-night." 

He ought to have trusted her and gone : it would 
have been better for tliem both, if he had : but 
instead of leaving her — 

^^ Hildred," he cried, almost passionately, " come 
home ! " 

Indifferent to the risen trouble on his face, she 
tapped her foot impatienUy on the ground. 

" I will come home to-morrow," she said. 

He stood beside her a moment longer, but she 
turned away and began softly to play with a crystal 
vase of flowers upon the mantel-shelf. Then he 
did not speak another word. I saw his face as he 
went away, but she never raised her eyes agam 
to it. 

She was still standing in the same place when 
another farewell was made to her. Lord Carstau*s 
came towards her, and, in the quickly thinning 
room, stayed five mhiutes talking beside her. I 
heard his last words. 
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" I shall see you to-morrow," lie said. 

She only bent her head in answer, but as she 
bowed her colour slowly rose. 

It was a conscious flush ; it was no colouring of 
quick surprise, — no blush of sudden pleasure. 
Alas ! through all my love of her and all my 
pride in her, there were moments when I knew 
and felt that Hildred was not entirely true. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

I WAS very tired that night and I slept soon, bat 
my repose was broken. Suddenly, nnacoonntably, 
I started out of a dreamless sleep^ wide awake. I 
opened my eyes to find the dawn creeping in upon 
me, cold and white^ from an east window, — to find 
another light also stealing over me, deep^ red, and 
brilliant^ frcMn the south. It was no natural illu- 
mination, no glow fi-om early sunrise ; it was too 
fierce and too fitM for that ; paled even though it 
was by the breaking light, it had the hue upon it 
that only one kind of radiance wears. I shared 
my room with Hildred. Swift and silent I rose 
up from her side : I crossed the room and raised 
the bEnd : then the whole scene lay before me : 
Oldshaw was on fire. 

Our room was in a north wing — it was the 
centre that was burning ; quick, I counted window 
after window that was red with flames. I looked 
once, and then rushed back to Hildred. 
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*^ Awake ! " I cried ; ^* the house is on fire ! " 

She wakened, and in one instant started up. 

" Do they know ? " 

" I do not think so." 

" We must call them. Throw something over 
you. Come ! " 

We lost not a moment : there was no feeble, 
hesitating terror in her : in a few seconds we 
were out upon the landing, with a sound below 
of a sea of fire. 

^^ Quick, Hope ! Call at every door." 

We sped forwards with our wild smnmons ; we. 
assailed door after door : presently to our voices a 
voice more potent than ours was added : whence 
it came, who uttered it, we knew not ; but a cry, 
again and again repeated, rang out in mortal terror 
through the house, startling sleeper after sleeper 
into life. In two minutes the house from end to 
end was wakened. 

Then we hurried back to our own room, and 
put on what articles of clothing we could most 
quickly seize : in a passage we had passed through 
we had caught down some cloaks hanging on the 
wall : these we threw over us. 

" To the back-staircase ! " some voices had 
shouted ; and thither, following that direction, we 
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went, keeping close together through the wild con- 
fusion and the frantic terror that were already 
rising round us. 

" Stand back ! The door is locked ! "" 

That cry as we were hurrying on came from 
the foremost. 

" Stand back — ^we will stay together, Hope,** 
Hildred said. 

We stood aside upon an upper landing. She 
put her arm about me, and we stood so together. 

" God bless you, little Hope I " she whispered 
once. 

There was a red light rising up upon us, hot 
and lurid ; by that light we saw into each other's 
faces. It was a fierce, wild scene of turmoil, and 
we two were something strangely quiet in the 
midst of it 

There came a sudden rush and struggle and 
passionate pressure forward: the door was opened: 
there came a breath, too, of fresh, reviving air, sent 
up upon our parched and thirsty lips ; but that 
breeze, in spite of its cool, refreshing kiss, was no 
friend to us. The wind caught the flames and 
drove them on; they came forward, nearer and 
nearer, lapping the balustrade with their wild 
tongues. We could not do battle with the fierce 
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excitement round us : when it came to be our time 
to pass, there was a sheet of moving fire b^we^i 
us and the door. 

We had not reached that door; we were still 
midway upon the staircase, when suddenly there 
was some stoppage — some thrusting back of 
figures down below: instead of fljing from the 
house some one was entering it ; a few loud words 
rang out from a clear voice — then a man sped up 
the stairs; a moment more, and we stood &ce to 
face with Lord Carstairs. He saw us and stopped 
instantly. 

*^ Good God — are you alone ? " he exclaimed. 

He flung back one or two who stood before us, 
and reached Hildred's side, 

^^ Yes ; Hope Graham and L Can we pass?" 
was all she said. 

^^ Yes ; but ccmie quickly ! " 

Without another word his strong arm made 
way for us : he brought us to the stairs-foot ; 
there &r an instant he s{»*ang aside, and, raising 
the fcdds of a heavy horseman's cloak that he 
wore, for a second he held back ihe flames. 

*^ Pass now I " be cried — and we rushed into 
the open air. '' The splinters are filing &st : 
come on with me," he said* 
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He walked on swiftly, and we followed his 
guidance. In front of the house was a wide 
lawn : here they were all assembled, and hither 
we also came. They were standing helplessly 
quiet now, staring up at the flames, wondering if 
nothing could be done. The bride and brid^room 
were together ; Alice was with her father. They 
two stood quite silent, dose together, the old man 
almost vacantly watching the destruction of his 
house, with the breeze blowing and the red glare 
burning on his white hair. 

They were a scattered group of almost thirty, 
for the house had been fiUed with marriage 
guests ; yet, out of the whole assemblage, not 
one had been found until now with hand or head 
to direct the rest. But now they had found their 
leader. Sudden, swift, decisive. Lord Carstairs 
made his presence felt amongst them like a flash 
of light 

He threw himself into the midst of the crowd. 

** Are all out of the house ? " was his first cry. 

Every eye turned round to look on him ; there 
came a mustered chorus of opinions. He did not 
wait to hear them. 

** BardeU," he shouted, " count the servants." 

" Alice — ^ he turned round to look for her* 
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Sudden, in tlie moment's pause, there was an 
liysteric cry — a woman's shrill shriek. 

" Nobody has seen her ! Ann Ross is not 
here!" it cried. 

Clear, through the hubbub of alarm that in an 
instant gained tongue, one steady voice pierced. 
Where did Ann Ross sleep ? " 
The top story, my lord, the second window 
from the belfry." 

He caught up a stone and flung it at the 
window ; the glass rattled down. 

** Ann Ross 1 " he shouted. 

" It's no use, sir : a cannon wouldn't waken 
her." 

" Fetch a ladder," he cried ; ** if it is too short, 
bind two together." 

An instant more, and he had disappeared in tlie 
direction of the wide staircase, but that entrance 
must have been impassable now : in a few seconds 
he was back amongst us, thrusting aside the bung- 
ling hands that were at work upon the ladders. 

** Have you no rope but this ? it is rotten 1" 

*^ I don't know, my lord ; perhaps, my lord, in 
the stables " 

" Confound the stables I Hold this ! take care 
— draw it gently. That will do : up with it !" 
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They raised the ladder^ — so erect that the 
flames as they belched out lapped across it ; yet, 
placing it even so^ it still did not reach that high 
upper window by some feet. There was a mur- 
mizr of dismay, but Lord Carstairs sUenced it 

*^ Stand back, it will do!" he cried: and not 
another lip moved — ^not the sound of a breath 
came, as he sprang up. 

He rose, while we watched him, high and. 
higher; he mounted almost to the uppermost 
round. So far we had gazed at him, mute as 
marble: but now — all at once — our silence 
cracked! a cry broke loose, a loud shriek burst 
our lips ; not that he had gained the summit — 
it was not that — ^but the rotten rope had snapped. 
The two ladders crashed down upon the ground, 
and, only grasping by one arm at the narrow 
window-ledge above him, he hung before us in 
midair. 

I saw him hanging so, and I thought that his 
life was gone. It was but the fear of one despair- 
ing moment ! An instant, and the swinging form 
was struggling upwards : one wondrous leap lifted 
him up ; his knee secured the ledge : then he was 
safe I and he sprang within the room as our burst- 
ing cheer leapt up. 

7 
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A few hands were busy over the fallen ladders : 
the new rope had been procured^ and they were 
binding them more firmly together. But when 
they were rebonnd and replaced Lord Carstairs 
had vanished. In vain they waited-r-in vain they 
shouted to him ; there came of hfm neither sight 
nor sound. 

Hildred and I stood alone together^ side by side. 
.1 was leanings for I was growing faint^ against a 
bench ; she was standing, and had the whole time 
stood, erect, white^ mute, motionless ; her lips set 
into a hard, unnatural line, pressed tight till ihey 
were almost bloodless. The varying emotions 
of the others had never seemed to touch her; 
through the whole time the fixed intensity of 
her face had been unchangeable as stone; she 
had not once been swayed by alternation of joy 
or fear. I looked at her now, and the face was 
still the same — and yet as I looked it changed! 
Swift as light a fire and burning glow rushed 
over it: there wbs a great sweU upon the air 
a moment after of a wild " Hurrah ! " — ^but it was 
her joy that told me first that Lord Carstairs was 
safe. 

He was safe, and he had saved Ann Ross. He 
came by the way through which he had before 
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brought ns, bearing her in his arms. They broke^ 
I say, as they saw him, into a wild cheer, and 
high and clear it rose over the whole rush and 
turmoil of the fire. 

Half-an-hour had passed, and we were no 
longer alone. Some one had joined us — ^not Lord 
Carstairs: God help poor Gnyl Had it been 
Lord Catstairs, those hands of Hildred's that Guy 
ISO passionately clasped and kissed would perhaps 
have lain in their imprisonment more gently. 
He came, white like a woman in his agitation — 
and, alas for him I it was not by weakness or the 
fruits of it that Hildred's last hour had been fed. 

She took her hands away, and shrank back a 
step from him. 

** They are trying if something can be saved — 
can you not help them ?" she asked sharply. 

** Yes ; I will go immediately — ^but can I do 
nothing for you?'' 

Their eyes met as he spoke. Oh, Hildred I 
shame upon you for the look of unjust scorn that 
followed: for the cruel tone that sent the blood 
leapng to his cheek ! 

" Nothing," she said. 

He went to her side again. 

^* Hildred,** he said, passionately, **it is two 
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miles from Falcon Court: could I have come 
sooner?" 

^* I did not want you sooner." 

"Hildredl" he cried. 

She turned to him, and stamped the ground 
with her foot 

** Can you not choose some other moment than 
this to dispute with me?" she said. "Go and 
help them. Look there at Frankland! — can you 
do nothing ? " 

She had stung him^ as I suppose she meant to 
do, and without another word he left her. A 
dozen times after that I saw him — ^my good, brave 
Ghiyl-striving amongst the foremost to sare and 
rescue from the fire. In the hour that followed, 
not any there, not Lord Carstairs himself, did 
more than he. 

It was a scene, in its fierce, deathlike grandeur, 
whose like I have never looked on since. .The 
breaking morning was red with sunrise now ; far 
away in the east the sky was growing barred with 
crimson ; but that sun's radiance paled before the 
light that we sent up upon every hanging cloud in 
the broad heaven. A fierce illumination upon 
autumn meadow and hill; a crimson light on 
yellow corn-fields; a blood-red glow dyeing the 
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fair morning like a stain of carnage. The flames 
were leaping high, like living tongues, their roots 
boiling in the wild rush and roar below: from 
window upwards to window, from floor to floor 
they shot; before ^we left the spot, with a wild 
crash that sent its thunder reverberating to the 
hills, the roof fell in, and, tossing in the air the 
lighted sparks and burning rafters, up leapt the 
mad flame-sea, a mountain wave, to the dyed 
heavens. 

Then the worst was over. There was but one 
fire-engine within six miles of Oldshaw, and before 
its help arrived, the whole great house, with the 
exception of the south wing — ^for the wind blew 
the flames from that — ^had become a blackened 
shelL 

We waited upon the lawn until the simbeams 
had grown broad and bright When nothing 
more was to be done, and all who could depart 
were ready to go, we at last parted thus. With 
us there returned to Falcon Court the Thurlows 
themselves, including Kate's intended husband — 
for Mr. Thurlow was too old and feeble to make 
his presence on the spot of the least service — and 
whatever women guests had been at Oldshaw; 
the rest were quartered, three or four at Lord 
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Gorstairs' shootmg-box, and the remaining ones 
with other fri^ids and neighbours. Kate's mar- 
riage was deferred until the following day. 

It was nine o'clock when we took our final leave 
of ruined Oldshaw. The flames were not extin- 
guished yet ; they were still shooting up, pale and 
irregular, from the blackening walls, mingling- 
strangely with the sunshine of that fair September 
morning ; but the grandeur of the scene was past 
now ; only its desolation and its sorrow remained. 
As our horses toiled slowly up the hilly road^ I 
looked back upon that dark receding vision till a 
feeling of oppressive sadness came upon me that I 
could not shake away. Vivid and clear jfrom first 
to last that morning's lurid picture,— rising to 
blood-red fury of fierce flame, and sinking slowly 
into black and blasted ruin, — ^lives in my mind 
still. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Wk were met at our own door by Mrs. Graham, 
and were sooa all housed and clothed. It was a 
mormng of strange excitement, our disorderly, ex- 
cited party filling the house with their iinikmiliar 
presence and their restless voices — all anxious to 
talk of what had passed, and to be the heroes or 
heroines of their own tale. My Annt, with all 
her placid courtesy, must have been worn this 
morning to the last fibre of her patience. 

Fortunately the call upon it did not last for 
many hours. In the circumstances in which the 
Thurlows were now placed, Eate's marriage could 
be oolj of the quietest kind, and the marriage 
guests, despoiled of their marriage gear, soon 
began to consider that their best step to take was 
to return to their respective homes. When, there- 
fore, ihey were refi'eshed, and to the best of our 
power equipped, they took their departure, and 
by the afternoon the house was clear of them^ 
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we had none remaining with us but the bride and 
bridegroom, and Alice and her father. 

We were alone and idle all the day, and we 
needed rest, for one and all of us were weary, and 
indeed some of us worse than weary. Mr. Thur- 
low was greatly shaken, and something ailed Alice 
that seemed to me more than the effects of mere 
fatigue or fear. She was feverish, and restless, 
and flushed, her hands alternately cold and burn- 
ing, her eyes unnaturally bright We tried to 
make her rest, but she would not he down : she 
was visibly ill, and yet she kept all day in a 
state of strange high spirits. When our guests 
were gone, the others retired to their own rooms, 
but Alice would seek no repose : excited, ex- 
pectant, as it seemed to me, she would not leave 
the drawing-room, nor even sit still in it: she 
wandered up and down, hovering about the tables, 
turning over the books, looking out from window 
after window, touching the piano, talking almost 
without ceasing the whole time. I was so tired 
that I could not follow her; all I could do was 
to sit down with my work in my hand and listen 
to her. 

She came up once to me, and leaned upon the 
back of my chair. 
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" Oh, Hope," she exclaimed, ** I wish I always 
lived here with you ! " 

"Why,AHce?" 

" There is so much life here : it is so bright and 
pleasant ! Then you care for your cousins, Hope ?" 

" Care for them ? Yes I " I smiled as she spoke, 

" Hark 1 " she cried suddenly. 

A step was in the hall. 

" It is Mr. Graham ! " she exclaimed. 

She made a quick step forward : her face was 
turned to Fraukland as he entered : her eyes, 
bright before, grew brighter. He came up to 
where she stood^ and a smile lit up her face. 

*^I am making Hope idle — ^but you must not 
scold me," she said. 

** One idler more or less scarcely matters," he 
answered, laughing: **you have made all Forth 
Regis idle to-day." 

** Are the people going to Oldshaw ? " 

" More than half the village is there. Why do 
you not go to bed. Miss Thurlow ? " 

"That is what Hope has been saying. But 
why should I ? I am sure I could not sleep : I 
feel as if I should never want to sleep again." 

*' You are not well," he said, gravely. 

She laughed uneasily. 
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^^ I have nothing iiie matter with me but a cold. 
I have had a cold for the last montL" 

" And you stood out on the lawn this morning 
half-dressed^ I suppose?" he said; ^^ slippers on 
your feet, perhaps, and some piece of gossamer on 
your shoulders ? " 

" I had slippers on my feet certainly — and very 
wet they got, but I couldn't help it, you know — 
and Hope has given me dry ones now. Mr. 
Graham," she asked quickly, « are we making 
you idle too ? " 

^^ Tes ; I am a&aid that sin is on your 
shoulders," he answered, laughing. 

** And is the parish to do without you for all 
the rest of the day? Are you going to dine 
with us?" 

" I believe so." 

She looked up with a smile sparkling over her 
whole face. I said that Alice Thurlow was pretty : 
to-day, with the flush upon her cheeks, and the 
light in her eyes, she looked almost beautiful. I 
believe that Franklknd thought so too; a smile 
came to his face as he regarded her — a smile that 
I was familiar with — that came to his lips oft^i 
when his eye was pleased. 

He did dine with us, and Alice, I think, was 
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happy during that hcrar; but, added to the exer- 
tion of the long day^ it wore out the little remains 
of strength ihat she had to the last grain* When 
we went back into the drawing-room she said, with 
a shiyer, that it was oold^ and going to the fire 
knelt down and cowered into it. 

It chanced that for a few moments no one spoke 
to her: after that pause Mr. Grraham addressed 
her, but she made no answer. I was standing by 
her side. 

" Alice I " I called, and touched her shoulder. 

At that touch she moved and looked up to me 
slowly : a strange white haggardness had come to 
her face. 

** Give me your hand — Hope, hold me 1 " she 
whispered hurriedly. 

I threw my arm about her, — ^but in a moment 
others had sprung to help her, and stronger arms 
than mine received her as she fainted. 

We restored her to consciousness, but she was 
so worn out that Guy carried her up in his arms 
to her room. Once there we placed her in bed. 

"I shall be quite well in the morning, — ^I am 
(»ily tired," she kept repeating : " I shall be quite 
well when I have slept." 

" Stay with her for a little while, Hope," Mrs. 
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Graham said, — and I shaded the light from her 
and sat down. 

She was half asleep already, but she lay restless 
and moaning. This uneasiness lasted for a time, 
then she grew quieter. I sat by the fire, and fell 
into a long train of thought, and presently the 
room became all silent 

For a few minutes I had almost forgotten her. 
Suddenly my attention was recalled by a shriek, 
sharp and wild. I started up. AUce was sitting 
upright in bed, her arms waving in the air. 

*^ It is Mr. Graham I oh, it is Frankland ! " she 
cried. 

I went to her side, and tried to hold her stilL 
Her eyes, wide open and full of terror, turned 
wildly on my face ; she was shaking and shivering 
all over. 

" Hush, Alice ! Lie down : you have been 
dreaming." 

She let me lay her again upon her pillow, but, 
when I would have moved back from her she took 
my hand and kept it firmly clasped. After a few 
moments she turned her face up to me. 

** Yes. I was dreaming — it was that fire," she 

said. " What did I say, Hope ? " 

" It was only some exclamation — ^never mind." 
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I took my hand out of her loosening clasp : she 
closed her eyes, and I went back to my seat But 
I did not go back to forget her now. That shriek 
and that passionate exdamation rang in my 
ears. I hid my face upon my hands and thought 

of her. 

Once, when she was fast asleep again, I went 
up to her side and looked at her. In her sleep the 
flush had come back upon her cheek, and the 
fringes of her closed eyes lay over it, sofl; and 
dark. She was older than I by several years, 
but to-night, in her quiet sleep, with her tossed 
hair and parted lips, she looked almost like a 
child. Oh, Alice Thurlow 1 I bent over her once, 
in a sudden impulse of pain, and kissed her as 
she slept. 

There was some one coming along the corridor 
as I opened the room door. I knew the step: it 
was Frankland. He was coming towards me, and 
we met at the stairs-head. 

** Where have you been, Elfie?" he asked me. 
" I thought I was to go home without seeing you." 

^* Are you going so early ? It is scarcely nine 
o'clock." 

'' No ; but I have work to do." 
To-night ? After all this long day ? " 
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*^ Poor little Elfie^ lias the day been so very- 
long?'* 

^' We are all tired, Frankland. I wish you had 
not work to do." 

^^ I will think of Elfie's compassion, and tiiat 
will make the work light." 

" WiU it, Frankhmd ? " 

** Elfie, what have you got those great wistful 
eyes for to-night ? You will haunt me if you look 
at me like that." 

^^ I would not haunt you : I did not mean to 
look wistftd." 

A change came in his tone. 

** Do you think that you never haunt me now, 
Elf? " he said. " Do you think I never see 
visions of a small creature curled up beside my 
window among the sunbeams? Sometimes her 
shadow even falls upon me — ^but when I look up 
to find her, there is nothing left but the lilac 
bushes nodding before the wind. I wonder if she 
floats out through the open window I " 

I smiled. 

** I wish I could float in and out of open 
windows. I think I should like to come when no 
one saw me, and hover about the places that 
I care for.** 
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^ Then yoa would make the people that you 
care for very unccHnfortable^ £1£ We should all 
have to comluiie together and lay yon for a dis- 
orderly spirit." 

He spoke laughingly, but a moment afterwards 
he touched my hair, he laid his hand upon my 
head. 

" Litfle Elf, Kttle Elf I" he said quickly, « do 
you think I could afford to have you invisible ? " 

My heart grew quick, a low laugh rang from 
my lips. No ; I did not think it then. He could 
not afford it — ^nor could L 

** Only I should be less trouble to you, if I 
were. If I had been invisible I should not have 
kept you standing here." 

** And if you were invisible," he laughed too, 
" I could not take your hand — so, Elfie, and bring 
you down." 

My fingers were folded into his : hand-in-hand 
we went down-stairs. I opened the door for him. 
It was a chill autumnal night A soimd came 
on our ears of distant waves falling heavily upon 
the beach; there was a troubled shaking in the 
branches near us, a falling of loose yellowing 
leaves, with a thin rustle, one by one upon the 
ground. 
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I stood for a few moments in silence by his side, 
and thought of the first dawning of that day that 
had now drawn to its close — of the quick danger 
that had come with it — of the deliverance that 
God had sent. 

When he took my hand to bid good-night to 
me, looking in my face, he read my thought; 
and, reading it, there came this answer to it: 

'' Elfie, I have thanked God too," he said. " My 
first thought, and my first thanksgiving, were for 
you — ^my little one 1 — my dear child ! " 

He bent down towards me: I smiled; I was 
very glad. Yet I could not speak. I only touched 
the hand that held me for one moment lightly 
with my lips, before I bade him good-night. 

He was gone ; and I went across the hall, and 
opened the drawing-room door. I entered the 
room; there was a sound of voices in it — of one 
voice that was not familiar. There was some 
one, too, standing on the hearth-rug, talking to 
Mr. Thurlow : he turned his head for a moment 
at the sound of my entrance, and I was face to 
face with him, standing still in startled surprise 
— ^for it was Lord Carstairs. 

He was standing, as I said, before the fire : at 
one side of the wide fire-place Mr. Thurlow was 
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seated^ at the other stood Guy. Ghiy was very 
stffl ; his eyes immoveable, half Bpon the ground : 
his figure not erect — ^bent a little as he leaned 
his arm upon the mantel-shelf, but as quiet in 
its repose as if it was cut in stone. I looked 
at his face, and I could not read it: the firelight 
as it fiickered up played over it, but it showed 
me no emotion — ^no evidence of either anger or 
pam. 

I went in silence to a seat. It was one whence 
I could see my Aunt Graham, sitting with her 
rarely idle hands folded upon her knees, and a 
flush, that never showed itself except when she 
was quickly moved, glowing red across her brow : 
whence I could see Hildred too, luxuriously lying 
back in the cushioned comer of a sofa, an open 
book thrown on her knees : in her eyes no affecta- 
tion of imconcem, but a light — unmistakeable, 
burning, and bright — in her raised full eyes. 

These were the first words that I clearly heard : 
they came from Mr. Thurlow : — 

" Well, if you can do without me upon the 
spot** — ^he said, " but yet — I don't know — I ought 
to be there — only I am so knocked up, and now 
here is Alice ill too; — and Kate — I don't know 
where Kate and Trevor have gone." 

8 
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Lord Carstairs laughed good-hmnouiedly. 

"Never mind Kate and Trevor; depend upon 
it they are not fit people to ofier an opinion 
to-night. Now that you have made up your 
mind, don't b^in to disturb yourself again : 
I wiU take care that everything is done 
right '^ 

He spoke with confidence, and Mr. Thurlow's 
feeble, irresolute face looked up with a kind of 
trust. 

^* You will be of more use than I could be — 
I know that. Well, I will leave the direction in 
your hands. Only I must know what you are 
doing, Carstairs!" he cried with sudden eagerness. 
"Mind, I have lived in that house all my life, 
and I won't have a stone of it pulled down fliat 
can be saved 1 " 

" My dear sir, I don't want to pull down your 
house." 

^^ You must come over and tell me what is being 
done. I am sure Mrs. Graham — ^is Mrs. Graham 
there? — ^I am sure she will let me take the liberty 
of asking you to come over, that I may know 
what is being done." 

He turned his head^ expectant of an answer, 
but Mrs. Graham neither spoke nor stirred. It 
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was Guy who answered for her, changing for 
cae moment the p6aitian of his bent eyes. 

^< Certainly,'' he cahnly said, and Lord Carstairs 
bowed* 

Then ihere was a slight pause, whidi Lord 
Carstairs was the first to break. 

" I win leave you now for to-night," he said. 
'^ I hope Alice will be better in the morning. We 
dball meet to-morrow in chnrch." 

He took Mr. Thurlow's hand. 

*^ Good-night You look very tired : I would 
advise you to go to bed." 

^*Yes; I will go now. I am very glad you 
came. It is really very good-natured of you, 
Carstairs!" 

^^ Not at all ! I am glad of something to da-— 
Say good-night for me to Kate." 

He tamed round, and his eyes glanced on my 
Aunt, on Hiidred, on me, but they paused on 
none of us. He simply bowed to us, and went 
from us to the door. Guy followed him there, 
and stood at the open entrance till I heard a 
servant's step enter the hall. He rejoined us 
then, and immediately after Mr. Thnrlow rose 

^' I will take Carstairs' advice," he said. ^* I 
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don't think I can do better than try to get a 
good night's sleep. I must be strong to-na^orrow, 
you know. Poor Kate I — ^we must all be strong 
to-morrow. Don't disturb yourself, Mrs. Ghraham. 
Good-night to you. Good-night, my dears," 

There was a long, painfiil pause when he was 
gone. Guy stood before the 'fire. When he 
turned at last, his eyes and his mother's met 
The look was not a chance one — a passing glance 
meaning nothing. It was clear and keen and 
enduring ; when it had lasted for a few moments 
she rose and went to him. 

*^Gny, you should have prevented this," she 
said. 

She spoke gravely, but his answer was more 
than grave ; it was cold and stem. 

'' I could not. Mother." 

" You could, if you had had forethought. The 
Thurlows should not have come here." 

" How could I avoid asking them ? " he de- 
manded quickly. *' You. would have done the 
same yourself." 

She lifted up her head. 

" Knowing that Lord Carstairs was there ? 
You are mistaken, Guy : / am not incon- 
sistent." 
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'^ You need not reproach me. Mother,'^ he said, 
bitterly. 

A strange look of agony had come to his face, 
bat she did not understand it; she had no light by 
which to read it. Yet she saw its sudden pain, 
and it only needed that to quench all thoughts 
in her of herself and her own pride. Her hand 
stole to his shoulder. 

** Forgive me, Guy, — ^my dear boy ! " she said. 

He took her hand and held it sofUy. 

** Our gates must open to him now, Mother," 
he said, after a few moments ; " and so long as he 
is under the necessity of coming they must open 
courteously. It will not need to be for long." 

It was not my Aunt Graham who answered 
him: before she could speak, his ears were startled 
by the response of a new yoite; it came scornful, 
clear, and bitter. 

** Lord Carstairs saved Hope's life and mine, 
this morning," it said. " Some persons for such a 
deed would know how to throw their gates wide," 

Guy's eyes stretched out to whence it came — 
startled at first, then sad and dark. 

** Hildred is right," he said. 

But my Aunt Graham's cheek flushed red. She 
turned on Hildred. 
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^^ Lord Carstairs made an outcast of a woman 
whom I loved,*' she cried. *^ He cannot nndo duit 
deed if he were to save twenty Kves I ** 

Hildred laughed bitterij. 

" You are a hard jndge, Aimt Graham. If 
ihe futore is never to nndo the past — ^then God 
help us ! for there can neither be forgiveness in 
heaven nor on earth." 
. " Nor can there — without repentance 1 ** 

Hildred sprang up, and walked ihrough the 
long room. My Aunt's lip curled, then quivered : 
she put Guy from her and in sOence sat down. 
And then Gruy went — ^where his yearning heart 
was always. 

He went to her side : as she walked, in her hot 
roused feeling, he put his arm about her. 

" Hildred,** he whispered, passionately, ** I will 
not forget what he has done. I will rather foirget 
all that went before than that.** 

She laughed again — one of her bitterest scoffing 
laughs. 

** Your memory needed prompting before you 
could remember it,** she said. 

« It shall not need prompting again.** 

She made no answer. 

*^ Hildred,** he cried, vehemently, ** you make 
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a slave of me I Tell me what you want to be 
dme?" 

She stood still, throwing off his arm, lifting np 
her proud figure. 

" What I want to be done ! ^ she echoed, con- 
temptaously. "What concern is it of mine? 
What is Lord Carstairs to me?" 

Poor Guy 1 even in that moment, bitter as she 
was to him, his &ce all brightened. 

** Nothing, thank Grod I" he cried, and he would 
have drawn to her again, but she started a second 
time from him. 

** Guy, leave me alone ! Are you a spaniel that 
you follow me like this ? ** she cried. 

The blood rushed to his brow. He let her 
alone, and she passed on : but when she was gone 
lie sprang to the door and dashed it after him. 
She started then, and looking round stood still. 

My Aimt rose up and faced her. 

" The triumph is yours now," she said, slowly, 
aftrar a moment's silence. ** God forgive you, 
ffitdred I and God give me patience to wait ! " 

BGldred's proud lips curled with a smile, but 
there was no response from her, and Mrs. Graham 
waited for none : she turned when die had spoken 
land left the room* 
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Then when no one remained with her but 
me, Hildred sank into Mrs. Graham's chair, and 
instead of her cold pride something like pain came 
into her face : I saw its advent as I went and knelt 
beside her. 

She did not speak to me for a few moments. 
At last with an impatient motion she grasped my 
hands and looked full into my face. 

Hope, why do you not go too ?" she said. 
Because you have oiAj pained me," I answered; 

and one can bear pain and stay." 

** And I have insulted the others, you would 
say — and insults ought not to be borne ? Well, 
you are right there, Hope. Yes — ^I did in- 
sult them — and Guy behaved like a man to 

go!" 

" Then, Hildred, let me call him back, that 

you may tell him that to his face." 
But she gave a short laugh as I spoke. 
" Leave him alone — ^he will come back of him- 
self. Look ! he will come back again — ^and hang 
about me— and pray for forgiveness." She paused 
a moment " Oh, Hope ! " she cried, and her hands 
tightened fiercely over my wrists — " I would rather 
that he struck me 1 " 

" Then prevent him by asking forgiveness from 
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him. You did wrong, Hildred ; go and tell him 



so," 



" Let me alone, Hope," she said wearily. 

She let go mj hands, and leaning back in her 
chair covered her face. There was a long silence ; 
when she dropped her hands again, her cheeks 
were wet with tears. She looked down on me. 

"Patient little one, are you there still?" she 
said. 

She bent forward, and tenderly smoothed my 
hair. 

" Little Hope," she said, softly, " is it not the 
peacemakers that the Bible says shall be called 
children of God ? Hope, when you go to Heaven 
I wonder if you will ever think of me ? " 

" Hfldred— hush 1 " 

*^ May I not talk of Heaven ? Well, I am fitter 
to talk of earth— with its miseries and wicked- 
nesses, God help me ! And yet there was a time 
—once— oh I Hope, I must have been a little child 
once, with a pure heart in me ! " 

She burst into sudden tears as leaning forward 
she rested her face upon me. It was a swift and 
passing emotion ; it ceased soon : quick in all things 
— ^in love, and anger, and sorrow — she gathered 
herself up when the short shower was passed, and 
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leaying one silent kiss upon my cheeky rose from 
her seat. 

^^ Now I will confess my sins, Hope," she said. 
** Go and find him — and be qniek." 

Before her mood changed, I went to the library 
door and knocked^ and Guy's voice bade me enter. 
He was rising from the chair before his desk as 
I came in : as he tamed his face to me I saw 
the weary, anxious pain within his eyes that had 
begun sorrowftdly now to darken their ftdl dear 
blue. 

I went to his side. 

** Go to the drawing-room, to Hildred,'* I said ; 
^' she sent me for you." 

He looked at me once — such a look ! o£ ques- 
tioning hope, of radiant joy. 

One moment more, and I was in the room alone. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When I looked in on Alice before going to my 
own room I fonnd that she was still asleep. I did 
not see her again nntil the morning : then, when I 
visited her, she seemed, as I entered^ to be awaken* 
ing Scowl a slight slmnber; but Ihey were very- 
heavy' eyes that looked to me as I went to her side 
. and spoke to her. I saw that she was no better, 
and I m^ed her to remain in bed. 

" Lie still, Alice, and I will bring your breakfast 
to you.** 

But, languid as she had been when I had first 
addressed her, at this proposal she stisurted up in 
bed. 

*^ You shall do nothing of the sort ! " she ex- 
claimed. ^' Why, Hope, if I was not to rise every 
mommg that I feel tired I might as well be bed- 
ridden at once ! ^ 

My persuasions could not detain her ; she rose 
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and came down-stairs. But when she entered the 
breakfast room her wretchedly worn and haggard 
look brought down upon her a imiversal rebuke 
for her rashness. Even she herself could not 
attempt now to deny that she was imwell. 

^* It is Kate's marriage day," was all she could 
plead in reply to their remonstrances. " I could 
not stay and nurse myself in bed when Kate was 
being married." 

We sat down to breakfast, and Alice tried to 
eat, but could not. While we sat round the table 
she cowered over the fire. 

"Is it not very cold this morning ? Surely it 
is very cold," she muttered, and she bent forward 
shivering. 

Once Kate went to her, and gently begged her 
not to attempt to leave the house ; but her mind 
was made up, and no entreaties would move her. 

" If I am going to be ill it won't matter whether 
I go out or not," was all she would answer. " I 
will see you married, Katie, whatever comes after- 
wards." 

She did see her married. 

It was a very fair, still September morning, rich 
with abimdant mellow sunshine, as our little bridal 
party stood with Kate around the altar. There 
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were very few of us — ^not more than twelve in all. 
All of us from Falcon Court were there, and Lord 
Carstairs, and three gentlemen who had remained 
with him. It was the first marriage that I had 
ever taken part in. 

We all returned home together when it was 
over. 

While we stood for a few moments in the 
church porch, Guy had gone up to Lord Carstairs, 
and asked him to accompany us — ^and he came. 
The invitation was almost one of necessity : I do 
not think, even apart from the influence that what 
Hildred said must have had upon him, that Guy 
could have avoided giving it Yet it seemed 
strange presently to see him seated a guest at 
Ghiy's table. 

I shall not soon forget that wedding-breakfast — 
the first occasion, as it was, on which Lord 
Carstairs ever broke bread among us. 

I listened to his talk during that hour. Wlieu 
it was ended I did not wonder that either man 
or woman was dazzled by him. 

He was like some one far removed from us — 
belonging to another sphere or to another race. 
We, with our quiet words and quiet faces, seemed 
scarcely more than half alive before his flashing 
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brilliancy. He slume amongst us like some 
splendid jewel amidst bits of common spar. I 
had never listened to such talk before. I listened 
now, feeling a qnickening in my poises that more 
than once even made words, though they were not 
uttered, start to my lips. 

I said that he seemed to belong to another race 
than ours, — and it is true : but Hildred^s race was 
but half ours, and the blood that ran hottest in her 
veins had neither sympathy nor kindred with us. 
And yet, though she was liker to him than we 
were, it was not to her that he poured out his 
dazzling talk to-day. He had been unobservant 
<^ her last night: he was apparently unobservant 
stilL He sou^t to entertain others, not her: 
the stream of his brilliant words rarely ceased, but 
scarcely through the whole time that Ihey sat 
facing each other did he address one sentence of 
it to her. 

We had risen from table and dr^sed Kate for 
her journey. When she was ready to go our 
little party gathered round the carriage door and 
saw her drive away. A cheer — a warm cheer 
too — ^followed the bride and bridegroom as they 
went: then th^re was a few minutes' lingering 
in the open air, for Lord Carstairs' carriage had 
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also driven ronnd^ and without re-entering the 
house, he and his companions were about to take 
their leave. 

There were three of us standing side by side — 
Hildred and Alice and I. As the servant was 
letting down the carriage steps Lord Carstairs 
came towards ns, and spoke a few words care- 
lessly to Alice. A moment afterwards, with a 
quick movement, he turned to Hildred. 

** I ought to have asked after your welfere last 
nighty Miss Kane," he said, abruptly. ^^ I beg 
your pardon — ^but I have a habit of neglecting 
unnecessary questions.'* 

His words were scarcely courteous, but it was 
not anger that made the colour rise to her cheek : 
the look that accompanied his words did that. 

/ forgot something too,** she answered quickly. 

I forgot to thank you for what you did yesterday 
for Hope Graham and me." 

** Forget it still, then," he replied laughing. 

** Good-morning, Miss Kane I " 

Tor the others were seated in their places. He 
lifted Us hat and bowed to us : then he was gone, 
and we stood again in our little knot alone — with 
Alice shivering in her close wrapped shawl. 

Hildred was the first of us to move. 
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** Poor Kate !" Alice said in a low whisper, and 
she went forward and took her father's arm, and 
they went back into the hall together ; but as they 
went the lips of both of them were trembling. 
She took him a few steps: then stopped and 
kissed him hurriedly — and with the kiss burst 
suddenly into tears. She hastened past him. 

** Let me go upstairs — ^let me go to my own 
room. Oh, Hope!" she sobbed. 

I put my arm about her and took her to her 
room, but she arrived there only to sink upon 
her bed in a convulsion of uncontrollable hysterics. 
She could bear up no longer. For almost an 
hour now we could not even calm her, and when 
she lay still again at last, her stillness was less 
repose than perfect exhaustion. Before the short 
September day was ended we had laid her in her 
bed, as helpless as a new-bom child. 

From this time Alice became our anxious 
charge : by night and day we had to watch her. 
I especially was a great deal with her, for she 
took a sick fancy to like my touch about her 
better than that of others, and I was glad — ^for she 
was very ill — ^to be of any service or comfort to 
her. 

They said it was a cold that ailed her: the 
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physician who attended her said this: bat as I 
watched her day by day, it presently seemed to me 
that that was a delusive name to give her illness. 
For it was no ordinary cold : she wasted and grew 
haggard before it; her hot dry hands and the 
spot of fitful crimson on her cheek told of con- 
suming fever ; the laboured breath and gradually 
hollowing cough gave warning of something even 
more terrible than that. We said that it was a 
cold, and over all else that we thought we held 
our peace. But I think the name deceived none 
of us. 

One night Hildred and I had stood looking at 
her while she lay asleep. As we moved away 
Hildred laid her arm upon my neck. 

" Aunt Graham tells me that her mother died 
in consumption. You knew that, Hope?" she said, 
gently. 

I answered — " Yes ; " and then something 
choked my voice. I had known her all my 
life. 

So short a time had passed since that Oldshaw 
fire, and yet in those few days all our accustomed 
familiar existence had been upturned. It was not 
only Alice's illness that had done this : that had 
brought its own change : but we had other guests 
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than Alice, and other disturbing caases besides 
her ilhiess. Before even one week had elapsed it 
had come to be a common — ^all but a daily thing — 
to see Lord Carstairs in the drawing-room at 
Falcon Court. 

He used to come on business to Mr. Thurlow — 
to consult with him respecting the repairs at Old- 
shaw — to report progress. He came day after 
day, quick and ready, I cannot but believe, fully 
to understand the feeling with which he was 
regarded by my Aunt and Guy, but at no time, 
even for one moment, betraying his consciousness 
of it — never changing his courteous, high bred, 
easy manner towards them. They changed more 
than he did. As day followed day they gradually 
ceased to chafe beneath his visits. 

One afternoon when he was with us, a rising 
wind brought troops of threatening clouds across 
the sky ; presently they broke above us in a huge 
storm of rain : the furious pelting continued long 
— it was no passing torrent. Lord Carstairs de- 
layed his leaving, for half an hour — then for an 
hour ; but the rain still came down. 

Guy turned from the window, where for some 
minutes he had been watching it. 

" You cannot go out in this torrent," he said. 
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**Wait till after dinner; then the evening may 
be fair." 

• The invitation was accepted : Lord Carstairs 
dined with us that day, for the first time — and 
not for the last. 

In Ghiy^s memory that old story lived less 
deeply than in my Aunt's : by this time he had 
half forgiven it — ^perhaps half forgotten it. His 
anguish in Lord Carstairs' first visits had been for 
HUdred — ^not on account of it ; and with respect 
to Hildred his alarm was at rest now. Lord 
Carstairs scarcely ever came near her — ^rarely 
spoke to her — and Guy's trusting heart was at 
peace. 

She must have been little used to be so 
slighted. So queenly and so beautiful as she 
was, even when her position had been humbler 
than it was now, she must have been sought 
out and admired ; she was not one, I think, by 
nature to bear neglect or indiflference gently ; and 
yet she bore them fi:om Lord Carstairs. He 
might come and go without a word to her ; and 
though perhaps her cheek would bum, or her 
eye for a moment flash, as he departed, yet she 
endured in silence, and closed her lips — and took 
the .wages of her endurance, too. 
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Those wages came in rare, sudden words ad- 
dressed to her; they came when few were pre- 
sent — when they were least expected — sometimes 
when the closing daylight made his approach to 
her less seen. They were often slight, careless, 
unimportant; yet I began to grow familiar with 
a feverish light that, when they were uttered, 
kindled in Hildred's eyes. Outwardly she used 
to be at ease — ready, alert, self-possessed — ^but she 
could not quench this fire : it sprang into life 
when he came near her; it endured, burning 
with a strange restless glow, long after he was 
gone. Had Guy been quick-sighted, he might 
have seen it, too. But she was kind on the whole 
to him at this time, and he was blinded by his 
trust in het. 

. Three days passed on. When three weeks were 
gone, a change for the better began to appear in 
Alice, and the repairs at Oldshaw were making 
progress. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was the first day of October. For the second 
time Lord Carstairs had been dinmg with us: I 
forget the excuse that kept him to-day. It was 
after dinner in the drawing-room. He had been 
talking for some time to Mr. Thurlow : Guy had 
a little while ago been called from the room. 

Hildred had been sewing. After a time, tired 
of her silent occupation— for I, though I sat near 
to her, was reading — she rose from her seat, and 
throwing back the curtam from the nearest window, 
stood looking out While she so stood a step came 
towards her: she did not turn : she knew, I believe, 
that it was Lord Carstairs. 

"There is no moon: what can you see out 
there. Miss Kane ?" he asked. 

** Very little," she answered. 

She did not leave the window, but she moved 
Ijer face a little towards him. 

"I was going to ask you for some music," he 
said. 
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" I am afraid I am not in voice." 

^^WiUyoutry?'' 

She dropped the curtain ^ and turning to the 
piano sat down. There was a pile of music on the 
stand between her and me. He moved fi*om where 
he stood and came before it As she turned the 
loose pieces over^ he stayed her hand at one. 

« Sing this.** 

She took it and sang it It was " Per Pieti." 

The room was silent^ and her rich voice rang 
through it I laid down my book and listened to 
her, gathering to me the passionate beauty of that 
wonderful music — with its wild sorrow and its 
desolate pleading — till I forgot all else. 

She stopped before she reached the end. There 
is a quick^ glad movement that finishes the song — 
the joy of it as full of passionate abandon as the 
despair that goes before: but when she came to 
this she sang no more. It struck me, when her 
voice ceased suddenly, that there was something in 
her that could not bear that ringing joy to-night 

She touched a few sad chords ; then raised her 
hand and closed the music 

He had been standing near ; yet not quite close 
to her: he drew a step nearer now. His hand 
rested upon her chair as he stooped down. 
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"Do you remember the first time?" he said, 
quietly. 

I could not see his face, and hers I saw in profile 
only, for she did not raise or turn it 

** I remember," was all her answer. 

He continued stooping, though he did not speak 
again. As he bent, he must have been looking at 
her. I suppose she felt that gaze: after a few 
moments, slowly — almost as if it were against her 
will, — she raised her head. 

I say I could not see his fiice, for it was turned 
firom me ; but full, startling, I saw hers now. She 
looked at him: suddenly the blood fiushed red 
np to Jier brow — one instant's light fiashed over 
her: then, as if the face was struck with death, 
all colour and all radiance left it She rose up 
from her seat, with a wild terror in her eyes. 

** Will you not sing the rest? . You are leaving 
one of the most beautiful parts of it," he said, 
carelessly. 

His look was following her as she rose — cool, 
quiet, watchful : a moment after his lips broke into 
a smile, for her answer came to him, not hurried 
or subdued, but, all fear and agitation by some 
great effort crushed away, with its words winged 
with pride. 
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*' You know I will not !" she said. 

She stood like a queen defying him, daring, 
scornful, indignant. He looked at her, and his 
smile expanded into a light laugh. He bowed 
to her. 

*^ For the half song then," he said, " thank you. 
Miss Kane !" 

He was gone a moment afterwards, and, while 
she still stood where he had left her, I heard his 
voice again speaking to Mr. Thurlow. 

But I stayed to listen to no more. Sick at 
heart, hot, too, with indignation, I rose up from 
my seat and crossed the room. There was a mist 
before my eyes: my hand for a moment as I 
reached the door stumbled at the lock. Before I 
had unfastened it, I was suddenly and silently put 
aside : the door was opened and again closed, and 
I stood alone with Hildred in the wide old hall. 

I had no need to speak to her. She stood at 
my side and grasped my arm. 

*^ Hope, you look like a ghost," she said, sharply. 
" What have you seen?" 

She looked into my face, and her clear, keen 
eyes read something by that look that told her. 
She suddenly loosed her hold of me. 

*^ You have seen that I changed colour — like a 
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fool," she said. ** Well, — confessing that I did — 
need you look aghast at that ? " 

I was glad that she was not gentle to me : her 
harshness did me good. I raised my face to 
her. 

" You are Guy's promised wife !" I said. 

** Hope Graham, take care I" she cried. 

She took a few hurried steps away from me; 
then came back with a flush upon her cheek. 

"What disloyalty have I done to Guy?" she 
^claimed. "Was I so gentle just now to Lord 
Carstairs? Gentle to him!" Her eyes flashed 
for one moment ; then almost instantaneously their 
light went out in a sudden rush of tears. " Dis- 
loyal to Guy!" she echoed, in an altered tone. 
** My poor Guy ! my poor Guy ! " 

We stood together side by side. On a sudden, 
as we both were silent, the library door was 
opened. She started from me at the sound; in 
a moment her face was masked — its whole emo- 
tion swept from it. It was only Guy and some 
stranger with him, to whom, going to the outer 
door, he opened it, and bade good-night. 

Then he came towards us ; and, as he came, my 
heart was glad to see a smile rise quickly — even 
gladly — to Hildred's lips. 
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** What are you doing here, dear people?" he 
asked. 

He had met Hildred's gentle look with one 
gladder than hers. 

« Talking a little folly," she said. ^' Who was 
that with you, Guy?" 

''That man Hawkins, about the enlistment of 
his son. He has kept me talking till I am per- 
fectly weary of him and his affairs." 

"Poor fellow!" and she raised her hand and 
patted his arm, — a little jesting pat, like what one 
might give a baby or a dog. He laughed, and 
took the hand that stroked him and kissed it. 

" Is Lord Carstairs here stijl ? I must go back 
to him." 

Why should you?" 

Because it is my duty, I am afraid." 

" We can't do our duty all day long. Stay with 
us, Guy." 

" What — ^here in the hall?" he asked, laughing. 

" Why not ? It is a very good hall— only you 
light it so miserably. I cannot think why. Is it 
some patriarchal custom ?" 

*'Not that I am aware of. You shall have a 
whole chandelier in it, if you like." 

Guy, I think if I said I should like to illumi- 
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nate the drawing-room with ^God save the Queen ' 
in coloured lamps, you would ride off to Exeter 
to get them." 

** I am afraid I should." 

They were both half-jesting — both half sad and 
in earnest When he had answered, she looked 
wistfully into his face. 

**Will you never even try if you can fit the 
bridle into my mouth ?" she said. 

** What do you want, Hildred?" he asked. 

For an instant, at his question, her eye lighted ; 
words seemed to come upon her lips : but before 
they could be uttered, she checked them; the 
impatient light faded; she raised her hand, and 
laid it sadly and gently on his shoulder. 

** Jfever mind — ^you cannot help it, Guy," she said. 

He put his arm about her : with a strange long 
gaze they looked into each other's eyes: they 
neither of them spoke; but presently he softly 
lifted his hand and laid it on her gold-waved hair, 
and bent his lips upon her head and kissed it 

Then she put him from her. 

" Now, Guy, go away." 

" Where are you going to ?" 

**To take your arm-chair in the library. Is 
there a good fire?" 
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** Very good. May I come when Lord Carstairs 
is gone?" 

Her answer lagged for a moment. 

« If you like." 

" It will not disturb you, my dear one ? " 

She turned on him, and with a sudden change 
in her, stamped her foot 

" Guy, be a man !" she cried. " Say you will 
come — whether it disturbs me or not 1" 

He was hurt — ^perhaps for a moment even angry. 

** I cannot say that," he answered ; and without 
another word he passed her and approached the 
door. 

I feared they would have parted so, but 
Hildred's good angel was ruling her heart to- 
night : her eye followed him for a moment — 
then she dropped my hand, that she had held 
till now, and turned swiftly and arrested him. 

She touched his arm. 

" It will not disturb me, Guy. Come," she 
said. 

He looked into her face. Little as she cared for 
him, that gaze brought the colour to her cheek. 

" Thank you," he said — and the tears rose to 
her eyes as he opened the door and left her. 

I went upstairs to my sick-room. Alice, I said, 
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had begun to grow slowly better: to-day for an 
hour she had for the first time been sitting up. 
When I came to her now, I found her, though in 
bed, still wide awake. 

" You have been a long time, Hope," she said, 
as I entered. 

** I would have come sooner, but I thought you 
would have fallen asleep." 

*^ I have not been asleep at all. I heard Miss 
]^ane singing a little while ago. Is Carstairs 
down-stairs still?" 

"Yes." 

** And no one else ?" 

« No." 

"Mr. Graham has not been here all day, 
has he?" 

" Frankland ? No : I have not seen him." 

I brought my work-basket to the table, and 
began to sew. It was late, and she ought to have 
been asleep : I did not encourage her to talk. But 
she was restless to-night, and would not be silent : 
one question followed another. When, after some 
time, I thought that they were going to cease, the 
short pause that she had allowed was abruptly 
broken again. 

Hope," she said, suddenly, " it must have made 
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a great change to you when Mr. Graham went to 
live away ? " 

'' Yes." 

** Were yon not sorry ? " 

** We missed him very much." 

** You were always so much with him. I re* 
member, when you were quite a little thing, how 
you used to walk past Oldshaw so often hand-in- 
hand with him. It must have been very pleasant, 
Hope!" 

*^ Yes ; it was pleasant." 

"I often think, Hope, that it is he who has 
made you what you are. I always look upon you 
as a creation of his — and I think he does, too. He 
always seems to me to consider you as something 
belonging to himself. I suppose there is often 
that kind of feeling between girls and their elder 
brothers. He must be just the same as a brother 
to you?" 

I rose ft-om my seat and stirred the fire : I made 
some change in the arrangement of the lamp upon 
the table. 

"Alice, are you not* tired? Do you not feel 
sleepy yet?" 

*^ No ; not at all. What are you sewing, Hope ? " 

"A chad's frock." 
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** What, another?" 

" I have three to make ; but there is not much 
work in them : they are made so plainly." 

'^ And you will sew at that now for the rest of 
the night Oh, Hope, I don't know whether to 
pity you or to envy you I " 

" Do neither, Alice." 

" That is like you ! You always seem to think 
that nothing you do is ever to be noticed or spoken 
of. Now, Hope, I notice you all day long. I am 
always watching you and musing about the things 
you do." 

" You will soon get tired of doing that, Alice." 

"No; I shall not It is so droll to see the 
things in you that are like other people." 

" What do you mean ? " 

"The things that are like Mr. Graham, for 
instance." 

I said nothing: she waited for me to speak; 
when I did not, she asked me : — 

" Hope, don't you know that you are like him?" 

" I have grown up near him : it is natural that 
I should be like him in some things." 

"Yes; very natural. And then he always 

directs you, and you do what he tells you: you 
could not fail to be like him. Oh, Hope," she 
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suddenly exclaimed^ '^ that is the part of your life 
that I envy ! — the having somebody to look np to 
who loves you. / never had any one all my life 
— never a creature about me who cared whether I 
turned one hour of my existence to any use! — 
never one ! " 

" Alice, don't talk any more to-night : you are 
doing yourself harm." 

"What does it matter whether I do myself 
harm or not ? " she answered, bitterly. " Oh, Hope, 
come here !" she cried. " Can't you say anything 
to me ? I am so miserable sometimes, that I don't 
know what to do. Such a blank life as mine has 
been — frittered away so wretchedly — not one 
human creature ever made the better or the 
happier by it. Oh, Hope, I tell you that I envy 
you! I would give all I have in the world, a 
thousand times over, to be like you." 

" Hush, Alice ! Make yourself what you wish 
to be, and you will never, never, envy me." 

" And who is to help me?" she asked. " Make 
myself!" she echoed, bitterly. "An easy thing to 
say! Much you know, Hope, of the difficulty 
of making oneself anything. If you are good, it 
is no merit of yours; you have had every step 
of your way pointed out for you : that very bit of 
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charity work in your hand — I suppose Frankland 
told you to do itl" 

She said what was true; but she said it in 
bitterness^ not in kindness; and I stood by her 
side^ and did not answer her. I thought she 
would grow calmer if I did not speak ; and I was 
right She turned restlessly on her pillow for a 
few moments: then she lay still; and presently 
she turned her face to me, with the tears rising 
to her eyes. 

*^ I am very unkind, Hope : don't be angry with 
me," she said. 

*' I am not angry, Alice." 

*^ No ; I don't think you are ever angry with 
anybody. Hope, was it Mr. Graham, too, who 
made you so patient?" 

**He is patient himself. I am not patient al- 
ways ; I wish I were." 

" Is he patient? Would he be patient with me ? 
Hope " — she lifted up her eyes slowly upon me — 
*^ would he have anything at all to say to me ? " 

I shrank from that entreating, wistful gaze : 
I would have left her question unanswered if I 
could; when I could not — for she waited for me 
to speak — I said the simplest words that came to 
my lips :— 
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^* He is your clergyman, Alice." 

A moment afterwards I wished that they had 
not been spoken^ for I can remember yet the 
qaick kindling of her face that followed — ^how 
the flickering light and colour for a moment shone 
and glowed. Her voice came swift — exultant. 

" And I have a right to help from him 1" 

^^ As every one has." 

She lay back, all at once very quiet. AAer a 
few moments I would have moved away, but as 
I stirred, she put up her hand and touched me. 
She held me for a minute still before she spoke. 

" Hope," she said at last, in a low voice, ** I 
should like to see Mr. Graham. Will you tell 
him so?" 

'' Why, Alice ? " 

Her lips began to tremble. 

*^ Because I am wretched, and he can help me." 

*^ If he can help you, let him do it when you are 
stronger. You cannot bear excitement now." 

*^ It will make me stronger to see him than to 
wait 1" she cried. " Hope, let me see him !" 

I sat down by her side : I was distressed. She 
turned her face to me. 

"Hope, why do you grudge me this?" she 
asked, wistftdly. *' It is such a thing to pray for 1 
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Do you think that he would deny me if I asked 
him?'' 

No ; I did not think so ! I lifted up my head. 

<' I wiU teU him, Alice." 

^^Ask him if he will come and speak to me. 
Tell him what you like, Hope." 

'a wiU give him your message. And now, 
Alice, close your eyes." 

She promised me, and she kept her promise. 
I too kept mine. The next day, in my Aunt's 
presence, I delivered her message to Frankland. 

He was surprised, I think : but he bade me tell 
her that he would come. He appointed the follow- 
ing afternoon to see her : when the time came, she 
rose to meet him. 

She was much changed since he had seen her 
last, and had grown very fragile. I remember the 
look of her thin white hands, as they lay that day 
in their nerveless folding on her knees — ^how the 
rounding of her face had fallen too, and the large 
bright eyes looked out from their deep hollows. I 
dressed her to meet him in her white morning 
wrapper: I stayed beside her till he had entered 
and spoken to her ; then I went out and left him 
with her. 

He stayed for more than an hour. I did not 
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go to her nntQ she sent a message for me. She 
was stOl sitting up when I entered^ — her fiice all 
kindled with a light and joy like sunrise ; she put 
ont her hands to me when I came in, and called 
me near. 

^ He is coming again !" she said. 

I sat down by her side, and let her talk. I did 
not question her ; I scarcely spoke to her : to her 
overflowing, hardly hidden gladniess, I listened 
almost without a word. When she was weary, 
she let me take her back to bed; but still she 
would not let me go. 

'^ Stay with me a little longer ; I like you to be 
near me : bring your work, Hope^" she said. 

I stayed, but I did not bring my work. / was 
tired too. I laid my face down on her pillow, and 
hid it in my hands. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Fob three days Hildred had not spoken to Lord 
Carstairs. He had come and gone, and not a 
word had passed between them. But they had 
been days of slow feverish suffering to her. 

I believe that if she ever really struggled 
against the power that Carstairs was gaining 
over her she did at this time. Yet the struggle 
was a short one — the fight an impotent resist- 
ance; for it was with her in this as in all other 
things, little or great; she was guided by no 
principle of action : the rudders of her life were 
instinct and impulse, and whither .they turned 
her she went, what they bade her do she did. 

For three days she did not speak to Lord Car- 
stairs. During these days he never attempted 
to conciliate her. He saw her mood, and, seeing 
it, he left her to herself, acquiescing with appa- 
rently utter indifference in her humour. 

But on the morning of the fourth day very 
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early he came into the break&st-room, where 
Hildred and I were sitting together. I remem- 
ber she was seated alone at the breakfast-table, 
wearily trying to amuse herself with some news* 
papers that lay npon it She was not reading 
much^ but sat restlessly taming the pages back- 
wards and forwards, glancing over column after 
colmnn, in which her eyes seemed to find nothing 
they could rest on. 

He came into the room, bade us good morning, 
and, with a manner that seemed to ignore all 
consciousness of coldness between them, went 
straight to Hildred. He had something in his 
hand — a small japanned case. When he reached 
her side, he opened it without a word, and pre- 
sented it before her. I saw it as it lay upon 
the table: there was a little bed of soft moist 
green, and, nestling in its centre, one fair, half- 
opened, white moss-rose. 

She gave a start — almost a cry : and he 
laughed as her face lighted up — a pleasant, light 
laugh. 

"You ought to have had it before," he said; 
"but the man had none in flower when I sent 
to him. I hope it is a right one now that it 
has come at last" 
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^^ Oh) it is beautifal — it is beautiful I " she said. 

She sat looking at it with a flush over her face. 
I remembered that, nearly a fortnight before^ a few 
words about flowers had passed between them. 
He had spoken of some white moss-roses that he 
had in the garden of a house of his^ and with 
sudden eagerness at the mention of them she had 
exclaimed that she wished she could see one again 
^^-— that she had never seen one since she had had 
jR tree of them of her own — ^long ago— when her 
&iher lived — when she was at home, a child, 
in Italy. She had forgotten the words^ perhaps, 
when they were spoken^ — ^and he had remembered 
iheuL 

*' Does it look at all like ^ home ? ' " he asked. 

She lifted up her face to him; she answered 
him through tears that filled her eyes. 

" You have carried me back eleven years," she 
said. 

** Look 1 " she tried to laugh, " you are making 
a child of me altogether." 

But she was happy, even through her tears. 
Something was stirring all the pulses of her 
heart more potent even than his recalling of old 
times. 
, As though not only the past days, with their 
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utter estrangement, bnt even the past weeks, with 
all their careless indifference, had in a moment 
been altogether forgotten and blotted out, they 
began — she sitting there, and he by her side- 
to talk together. It was no desultory, broken 
talk : the key-note was already struck : they 
talked of Italy. 

We, in our quiet life at Falcon Court, knew 
little, except from books, of foreign lands : we 
had neyer felt the sunshine of that country that 
Hildred loved : we could let her talk to us about 
it, but we could not quicken her with recollections 
or with discovered sympathies. English bom and 
English bred, we were always in half our natures 
strangers to her. 

But Lord Carstairs had lived in Italy : he knew 
the fair cities that she knew : their eyes had been 
familiar with the same places, their lips familiar 
with the same names. All her quick southern 
nature was kindling now as they talked. She 
sat with her face raised up to him, with her eyes 
darkening or lighting as her changing emotion 
was sorrowful or glad ; with the blood hot in 
her glowing cheek. When her nerves at last 
were highest strung, suddenly to something that 
she said, he answered in her own tongue. I do 
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not know if he guessed the effect that its tones 
would have on her, but before his words were 
ahnost uttered, she had burst into tears. 

I had half started from my seat to go to her, 
— but in another moment I shrank ba<;k to my 
place again : she needed nothing from me. He 
was bending over her, using the gentlest words 
to soothe her, praying her to pardon him, lookmg 
at her as he spoke with a gaze that told of admi- 
ration^ interest, pity, and something beyond and 
above all these — my heart turned faint as I 
saw it — undimmed, beautiful, like a light upon 
his face. 

A few hot, passionate tears, and she was smiling 
again, with her lashes still wet She rose up from 
her seat ; flushed, half ashamed of her quick 
emotion. 

^^ But I have not heard the sound of an Italian 
word since I came here," she said. " I won't be 
80 fi)olish again — ^indeed I won't be such a child 
anoiher time ! " 

Her tears were like bright dew-drops — ^like dia- 
monds on the long curled lashes, — as the morning 
sun shone on her where she stood. Her face, her 
head, her wild rich coils of golden hair, were all 
surrounded and haloed by that sunlight. 
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Do not grudge me this one moment^" he said, 
in a low voice : ^' it will be something that I shall 
remember — ^when you have forgotten it" 

Her eyes did not meet his : there was a mo- 
ment's silence^ and then he put out his hand. 

" I ought to have been away before," he said. 
** I only came to stay five minutes." 

She raised her feu^e to him as he was leaving 
her. 

" And I have not thanked you for your rose." 

" Are you going to thank me now ?" 

He was looking at her; before that laughing 
look she smiled, and her colour deepened. She 
did not thank him: in another moment he was 
gone. 

She sat down again in the same chair as the 
door closed behind him : the papers were pushed 
from her now ; the little case, with its white rose, 
was drawn close to her. She sat quite still with 
her eyes upon it, and her face leaning upon her 
hands for ten minutes, — for a quarter of an hour 
— ^for nearly half an hour. 

I rose up from the window where I had been 
sitting sewing : I folded my work, and came to 
the table to replace my scissors and cotton in 
their box. I had nothing to say to her — no 
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wish to talk with her; but without changing 
her position, she watched me as I moved, and 
when I turned to leave the room she suddenly 
ai!rested me. 

^^ You had better tell Aunt Graham that Lord 
Oarstairs was here/' she said^ abruptly. 

I stood stilL 
, ** Why should I tell her ? His visit was not to 
me.'' 

" His visit was to whoever he happened to see," 
she said quickly. 
. "Hildredl" 

Her colour flushed up : she bit her lip : a 
moment after she rose up^ very protid. 

** You are right, Hope. His visit was to ww," 
jshe said. " Well, — ^you may tell my Aunt that" 

"I shall tell her nothing," I answered, sadly. 
'* It is little concern now either of hers or mine." 

** I do not understand you." 

She was looking ftdl in my face, and I answered 
that look : my heart was very ftdl. 

'* Hildred," I said, *^ do you think I do not see 
that the link that binds you to us is almost 
broken ? " 

She did not answer me. We stood a few 
moments, both quite still; then something came 
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into bcr hce — a look of imsdiiftioii — a look of 
pain. She oone soddenlj to my side, 

^ Judge me as I desore to be judged, Hope," 
she said. " You have known all firom the begin- 
ning : Ton know, as yon stand there, that I never 
professed love to Gut. And I do not h>Te him ! * 
she cried. ^^ And if in the end I marry him with 
erery fibre of my heart dirorced frmn him, the 
folly and the sin will be less on my head than on 
his, who, knowing what he did, strove with his 
whole man's might to make me become his wife !" 

" He strove when yonr heart was firee," I said. 

^^ He let my heart alone," she answered, fiercely. 
^^ He was selfish in his love, as with yonr own lips 
you once told me he had been selfish in his life. 
He thought of his own happiness, not of mine, — 
and you thought of him, not of me : and as you 
have both sowed — ^ she lifted up her proud figure 
— " so will you deserve to reap." 

Yes ; as we had sowed the wind so should we 
reap the whirlwind : I had thought of that before, 
and of how doing evil that good might come would 
bring its just reward. It was true: we had 
striven to secure our own happiness, not hers, 
and she had a right to scofi^ at the ashes we 
had gathered. 
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I nsed to love when I was a child to believe 
that the spirits of those who live on earth are 
allowed when they are departed to watch over 
the people and the places that were dear to them. 
But since I have grown to womanhood my child's 
hope and faith have become feeble, for if angels 
were to look down upon the miseries of earth 
which they could not heal they would bring tears 
and mourning into heaven. In the days that 
followed after this one I began to learn this truths 
that to be helpless is one of the worst parts of 
suffering. 

I saw more than others^ and yet I could do 
nothing : it was too late to give warning, and yet 

that I was not doing right in keeping silence. 
And I had no one to help me^ no one whom I 
could ask for advice. Hitherto in every trouble, 
great or small, I had had Frankland to go to, but 
I rarely saw Frankland now. A fever had broken 
violently out in the poor cottages in the village, 
and partly because he had no time left to him- 
self^ partly because he feared the possible chance 
of his bringing contagion amongst us, he scarcely 
came' to us from week's end to week's end. I 
could not speak to my Aunt ; I was left quite 
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alone. As Lord Carstairs still came^ and, chan- 
ging his manner, began gradnally day by day to 
throw ofF his mask of coldness, I could only sit 
by sick at heart, and watch the growing trouble 
darkening in Guy's eyes, and wait — ^weary of 
thinking and of fearing — ^till the final pain and 
the final awakening should come. 

Only once in the course of many days did a 
quick ray of pleasure come to me. One morning 
entering the library I found Frankland there 
alone. He was seated in Gny's great chair 
before the fire — ^his head sunk, his eyes closed. I 
thought for a moment that he was asleep ; but it was 
not so, or my step could not have wakened him. 

I came towards him, and he lifted up his head 
and saw me with a quick smile. 

" You came in as softly as if you were some 
small thing with wings," he said. 

** I came in softly, because I thought you were 
asleep. Were you not coming to us, Frank- 
land?" 

" No, dear Elf — and you had better not come 
to me." 

He had not risen ; I was standing by his side ; 
I came nearer to him and leaned my arm on the 
tall chair-back. 
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" Frankland, I never see you — don't send me 
away 1 " 

** Do you think I ever send you away because I 
do not want you ? " he said. 

^^ I did not think that ; but you are always 
fearing danger for us — and I have no fear." 

" Then you are dearer to me than to yourself, 
Elfie, for / have fear for you." 

** rim are in danger all day long, Frankland, 
and we cannot do one thing to help you." 

** You are wrong, Elfie ; you do many things. 
Little Elf, little Elf," he said, quickly, " I could 
gpare the help of all the world before I could spare 
your help 1 " 

I bent and touched his shoulder with my hand. 
I touched the curling chesnut locks upon his 
head. God bless him I I could not speak to him 
again, for my heart had risen to my Ups. After 
a few moments he took that wandering hand, 
and put it to his lips : then it stayed clasped 
in his — ^happier in that shelter than words can 
speak. 

He looked up presently into my face. 

" You look pale and tired, Elfie : are you not 
weU?" 

" Yes ; very well." 
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I hesitated for a moment: I wanted to speak to 
him — but I could not yet. 

** I think you have been staying too much at 
home. You ought to be out in the sunshine this 
bright autumn morning." 

" I have no one to go witL Hildred is going 
to ride with Guy* I do not care to go out 
alone." 

" Will you go with me? " 

" Oh, Frankland, do you mean it ? " 

" I think we might go for half-an-hour down 
towards the sea. What do you say ? " 

^* I shoidd like it so much 1" 

" And it will do us both good. We will go 1 
Away, and get yotir bonnet, Elfie I " 

I went with a glad heart I was dressed 
quickly : in five minutes I re-descended the 
stairs. 

Alas, in those five minutes a change had come. 
From the hall, before I reached him, he called me ; 
he stood to meet me at the stairs-foot. 

** Dear little Elf," he said, ^* we cannot have our 
walk : I am called away." 

I felt the risen colour fade from my cheek: 
tears started to my eyes : so quick my disappoint- 
ment came that I could not speak. 
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- He was suddenly moved ; I do not know if it 
was by my look : my hands were hurriedly clasped 
in his. 

** I will come again — ^the first day that is pos- 
sible," he said. " Oh, my darling,'' he all at once 
cried, ** God bless you for your love I " 

I saw him go; then I went back to my own 
room, — my little expected joy taken fi:om me; 
but I went back — ^not sadly now. 

I think it was nearly a week from this day when 
at last the Thurlows spoke of leaving us. Alice 
for a few days had come down-stairs and joined us 
in the drawing-room, and the house at Oldshaw — 
for they were not rebuilding it, but only repairing 
such portions of it as were least injured — ^was now 
ready to be again inhabited. There was no reason, 
therefore, for delaying their return. One evening 
it was decided that they should leave us in the 
beginning of the Mowing week. 

The appointed day came, and they went We 

were all assembled : Frankland had walked over 

to bid &rewell to them, and Lord Carstairs had 

come that he might drive with them to Oldshaw. 

Hildred, my Aunt, Guy, — ^we were all met to take 

our leave of them. 

I remember Alice was crying when she went, 

11 
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for she was still very weak and nervous from her 
iUness. Frankland put her arm in his and led her 
to the carriage, and when I went — ^for she called 
me — ^to say another last word to her there, she 
clung about my neck and would scarcely part 
from me. 

" I have been so happy here, in spite of all my 
illness — and now I am going away from you aU,** 
she sobbed, " and I don't know when I shall see 
you any more — ^I don't know when I shall ever 
come here again." 

I too did not know. I looked in her wasted 
face, flushed with its bright hectic spot, and I 
thought it might be long, long, before she came. 

A watchful look was on Hildred's face, and I 
scarcely heard her voice : I knew she could not 
but be thinking that, of Lord Carstairs' daily visits, 
this was the last. But they were scarcely together 
at all. He was full of active kindness towards the 
Thurlows, arranging everything for Alice's com- 
fort on the short journey, cheering the old man, 
who, now that the time had come, was shrinking 
from returning to his altered home ; but to Hildred 
he scarcely spoke. 

He only once approached her. It was near the 
end — a few minutes before he went. Suddenly 
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breaking off from Mr. Thurlow, he said that he 
had a single line to write^ to be left at a house 
upon the road : he called to Hildred — 

''Miss Kane, have you a pen and ink ? May I 
use this desk ? " 

Her desk lay open near where she stood alone. 
He drew a chair before it and sat down : then I 
think he must have biddeiv her stay, for she re- 
mained beside him. He began at once to write, 
but while he wrote, without raising his head, 
he spoke to her in a low voice. She scarcely 
answered him, or answered only in monosyl- 
lables. In less than two minutes he rose, his 
folded note in his hand. He looked &om the 
window. 

" Alice is in her seat," he said aloud. 

He gave his hand to her. I saw his face, but 
not hers: I saw his lips move in the utterance 
of what seemed a single word. She raised her 
head as he spoke it : her eyes must have looked 
£ull into his. Then they parted. It was several 
minutes more before the carriage drove away, 
but he never approached her, or she him 
again. 

There was a late branch of noisette roses twined 
blossoming round the stone balustrade at the 
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outer door. As we went back into tlie house 
when they were gone, Effldred gathered it: a few 
minutes afterwards, standing by my side, she idly 
twisted it in my hair. I thought, as she did it, 
of the last time that she had dressed my hair with 
flowers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was stormj autumnal weather. The end of 
October was at hand^ and for days a shaking blast 
of southern wind had been lashing our channel 
waters. It commenced the day after the Thurlows 
left us : it endured for the most part of a week, — 
keeping us (for it rained too) close prisoners to the 
house. We saw few people during those days : 
Frankland we only saw once or twice : Lord 
Carstairs we did not see at alL 

At no time did Hildred like our quiet life ; 
least of all was she inclined to like it now. The 
unbroken level of these days fretted her beyond 
concealment. From that one on which the Thur- 
lows went she lived in a state of restless and 
feverish dissatisfaction. It was in vain that Guy 
wearied his very heart and soul in striving to 
make her happy : she repaid his labour with 
indifference, his devotion with impatience. Be- 
tween Guy and her there was a widening gulf, 
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now that no efforts of his had power to bridge 
over. 

One night — ^it was the fifth that the storm had 
lasted — the wind, after a delusive lull, rose to a 
hurricane. It was t^i or eleven o'clock, — a clear^ 
starlit night, — the air scarcely chilL In the dead 
of that night we were awakened. I leaped out of 
my bed at a sound that reached me faintly through 
the shaking of the wind: it was one that I had 
heard once before, and remembered too terribly to 
have ever again forgotten : mufOied and broken as 
it came now, I knew its tone at once, — it was the 
roll of signal guns across the sea. 

I do not know how in the midst of that raging 
storm the feeble sound reached to so many sleep- 
ing ears ; but it did. There was no need to raise 
an alarm. I dressed speedily, but before I had 
quitted my room there were gathering footsteps 
and gathering voices — Guy's foremost among them 
— sounding along the corridor. When I joined 
them, Guy was in the hall, ftdl dressed already, 
issuing orders quickly and quietly. 

Before he went we all saw him. My Aunt was 
composed and brave: Hildred was very quiet; 
she watched Gny earnestly, herself standing silent, 
with something uncertain and tremulous in her 
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face. When he was going she went up to him. 
He had kissed his mother. Suddenly she went to 
him^ and laid her arm upon his neck. 

" Take care of yourself: God bless you, Guy ! " 
she said sofUy. 

A light like sunshine flashed into his face. He 
stooped down, and she let him kiss her without 
shrinking. Then he went 

It was two o'clock in the morning, the stars still 
bright^ the wind very grand and mighty, not gusty 
as before, swaying irresolutely to and fro, but 
sweeping now in one resistless blast over land 
and water, bringing to our ears that sullen 
rolling sound, again and again repeated, that 
told us of the death-struggle out at sea. 

We went to the window facing south, and 
thence we strained our eyes to discover anything 
that was passing on the beach. By the feeble 
light we could only faintly see vague shadows 
of moving objects, — lights passing sometimes to 
and fro, and the long white shifting line of the 
waves. We could distinguish nothing. 

**I think there are some women there," my 
Aunt said, breaking a silence of several minutes : 
** if they are able to stand in the storm, so may 
we." 
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We were eager to go. We wrapped ourselves 
closely in winter cloaks, and hoods close to oar 
faces, and we set oat. 

Oar way was pardy sheltered^ as fer as the gate^ 
by the avenae trees, then by a high wall, which 
screened as to the soath-west : after this the road 
was open down to the beach^ and for a few hun- 
dred yards we were buffeted terribly, and all bat 
beaten back : but the distance was passed at last, 
and we stood at the water's edge. It was high 
water — a spring tide, too, and the waves were 
beating far upon the beach. 

There was a rock, at whose base some women 
had collected; we also went there: thence, as 
well as the white showers of spray would let us, 
we looked out The whole beach was alive now : 
men, women, even children, were there, — a dark, 
involved, excited crowd. We saw faces that we 
knew ; we heard many voices : but Ghiy's face on 
land, or the ship at sea — neither of these we could 
discover. 

"Mr. Graham is away with the men getting 
the life-boat, ** the woman nearest to my Aunt said. 

" Has no boat put out yet ? " 

" Not yet" 
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There had been a cloud over the sea : while we 
stood gazing it parted — clear sky and gleaming 
stars shone where it broke: in a few moments^ 
when the spray for an instant was dashed aside^ I 
saw them shining on the ship. She was scarcely 
more than half-a-mile from the shore. As I saw 
her, she was lying on her side, the waves lashing 
across her decks : I perceived neither canvass nor 
mast upon her: the bare labouring hulk, — the 
dead body of what had once been a Uving ship- 
was all that remained of her. 

There was a gathering of many voices on the 
beach, men and women* pressed in one direction : 
presently, out of the midst of the crowd, one voice 
rose, and reached us, clear and strong: it was 
Qufs. 

Standing where we did we could neither see the 
boat nor him ; but a few feet up the face of the 
rock there was an ample ledge, and thither we 
went 

We had scarcely reached our station when my 
Aunt's voice, eager and sharp, struck on my ear. 

** That is not the life-boat 1 " she said. 

No ; it was a small, strong boat that lay at the 
water's edge, but not the life-boat 

" It cannot live in such a sea ! " Hildred cried. 
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^'Annt Graham, come down! They most not 
go!" 

I think Hildred's face was whiter than my 
Amit's. My Aunt was very brave; braver by 
nature than Hildred; braver than most women. 
She took Hildred's arm and held her back. 

" They know what they are doing : leave them 
alone/' she said. " Ah 1 " she faltered, suddenly — 
^* he is there ! God bless my boy ! " 

Yes — ^but both her boys — ^not only one. The 
first man who leaped into the boat was Guy, but 
tiie second was a Graham, too : I had seen his &ce 
already for one moment, as a lantern-light flashed 
on it 

We scarcely saw, but we heard the boat go off. 
The mingled voices sank to silence, as, in its diffi- 
culty and peril, it left the shore: in the sudden, 
anxious human hush, through the wind's and the 
sea's wild roar, once more, and for the last time, 
we heard Guy's voice. 

" Let go the ropes !" he cried. 

There was a quick movement — a plash into the 
water : then the boat was launched. 

Oh, if it had been day, that we might have 
watched it as it sped I In the dark night the 
waves seemed to engulf it as it left the shore: 
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clouds that had broken joined their rent parts 
again and closed over the sky with its faint stars. 
Sometimes^ like a tossed black speck upon the 
water^ our straining eyes thought that they saw 
the boat; yet only for a moment^ in the pale 
hollow of a risen wave. 

I had scarcely given heed to a sound that was 
approaching us on land : I only noticed it at last, 
• when a kind of broken cheer burst from the eager 
watchers on the beach. I looked then where 
the crowd was flocking, and saw that they were 
^thering* round another boat — the life-boat now. 
It had come at last, and that little crew — oh I that 
little crew with our two dear ones ! — had been 
half-an-hour at sea. 

We were crouched togetber on that ledge upon 
the rock. My hand and Hildred's had met and 
clasped. We had scarcely spoken for many 
minutes, when on the sudden that hand of hers 
started from its place ; from her lips sprang a low, 
quick cry of gladness. I bad been gazing out to 
sea — ^not on the land : I had not seen what she had 
seen. Looking where the crowd was gathered 
round the boat, I saw it now : by the light of a 
lifted lantern, thrown full upon it, I saw. Lord 
Carstairs' face. 
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They lannclied that life-boat I scarcely watched 
its 'launcliing; I only knew that Lord Carstairs 
went in it 

I could not count how the time passed. When 
the night was over^ I learnt the length of time that 
we watched and prayed fi-om that station on the 
rock^ but I did not know it then. It was three- 
quarters of an hour from the moment that the boat 
left the shore until, not far away, but fiuntly and 
barely visible in the darkness, we caught the first 
sight of her on her homeward way. 

We watched her then as she came — ^near, and 
nearer — as she came slowly, fighting her brave 
way — oh I little struggling boat, wiiih her cargo of 
living souls — through the turmoil of that wild 
wind and sea. How she drew nearer to us, 
springmg from wave to wave, struggling with 
that strong life of hers, guided by those brave, 
firm hands I She would touch the land soon : a 
few minutes more — five minutes perhaps — and 
then — oh, God be thanked ! 

Five minutes, we said? Alas! five minutes 
were passed — ten minutes, and she had not reached 
the shore ; she had not come nearer to it. Wilih. 
fear that grew to fainting anguish we waited ; we 
strained our eyes across the sea: she did not 
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come ! Suddenly we saw the sparkle of the stars 
on the wet oars^ as thej lay across the boat un- 
used. Then for the first time in all that hour a 
cry of agony broke from Mrs. Gbaham's lips. 

We could not remain longer where we had 
stood till now. It was something to be nearer 
them even by a few steps of land : we went down 
and crept in amongst the crowd, through the 
midst of them (for they all knew us and made 
way for ns) even to the front ranks. 

There we waited tiU the boat came. I do not 
know how long it was : she came at last in a death- 
struggle^ tossed wildly up from wave to wave, the 
hands within her powerless to guide her. She 
came almost to the shore. Then, suddenly, in 
one instant^ there arose a cry : there was a wild 
rush to the water's edge: there was a wilder 
struggle, where, even in all their agony, our eyes 
could still but faintly pierce. 

Six men had entered that boat, and five were 
brought back to land. One was missing. Not 
Frankland — ^not Guy I But there rose up a wild 
shriek of anguish from a woman on the bank. 
She had been a fisherman's wife. God help her ! 
she was a widow now. 

They had never reached the ship. All that 
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labour, and danger, and agony had been spent, 
and that life had been lost, in vain. But it was 
no fault of theirs. 

** We did what men could do," the sturdiest of 
them said, *' and few of you have ever been out in 
such a boat on such a sea." 

We had clasped their living hands once more: 
We stood alone again now, our eyes were stretched 
again across the sea, watching for the second boat 
But this watch was like the last only to one of 
us. Anguish and fear had left our faces; onlj 
on Hildred's were they stamped stilL JSer eyes 
never left the sea. She never spoke. Even wh«i 
the cry rose around us that the boat was in sight, 
no voice came from her, nor any change but the 
starting asunder of her lips. But as we had 
watched for Frankland and Gny, she watched for 
the life-boat. 

And it came bravely, a gallant sight in that 
wild sea ; strong hands and dauntless hearts guid- 
ing it through all the storm to shore. They flung 
out ropes when they were near to land, and fifty 
hands laid hold on them, and drew them, with a 
sailors' heaving cry, clear through the surf, high 
up the beach, and then every man's voice there 
broke with one impulse into a ringing cheer. 
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And thej might well cheer^ for that boat's crew 
had done their duty nobly. They had been six 
in number when they went out: they returned 
richer by seven more. 

We were near to the boat when she was landed. 
We were so near to Lord Carstairs as he stepped 
on shore, that when, as his first act, he took a 
lantern &om the hand of some one near, and 
raised and threw its light before him, the radiance 
fell foR upon us, and, foremost of us, ftdl on 
Hildred. He could not avoid seeing us : he saw 
her in an instant, and immediately the light was 
lowered. 

** Miss Kane ! " he called. 

She went to him at once. 

^' I was looking for some woman. Hold the 
lantern a moment ; look here," he said. 

He stooped back to the boat as she stood beside 
him, and gently lifted something, and laid it in 
her arms : it was a little child. 

A little boy, a very little thing — all white, as if 
his spirit had already left him ; quite still, as if all 
the pain his tiny life had known was ended. 

" He has nobody belonging to him : his father 
died upon the passage. Try what you can do for 
him : he is not dead." 
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She tamed away with the child clasped to her, 
holding him fast — ^in a kind of defiance of the 
other outstretched women's arms about her. She 
only spoke once. 

" Where is the nearest house ? " 

A dozen voices answered her together: it was 
John Somers's cottage — scarcely a hundred yards 
off firom the shore. And not another word did she 
say, but bore him there. 

Lord Carstairs was right; he was not dead. 
But I think it had been better that he had never 
wakened firom his sleep. When an hour was past, 
I was kneeling with Hildred by that poor bedside, 
watching such pain as I almost could not bear 
to look upon. 

He had been hurt — struck by something, they 
thought, upon his chest He was lying with his 
&ce upturned, moving his head upon his pillow 
in his pain, gasping through his parted lips fi)r 
breath; never crying, scarcely ever opening his 
eyes; only once or twice, with a wild, wistfiil 
vacancy in their clouded pain, turning them on 
us. And we saw it all, and could do nothing — 
he was dying. 

It had been night, but the gray dawn was 
breaking now. Step after step had come into 
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that little room ; many a woman had been there ; 
Guy had been there, and Frankland, and Lord 
Carstairs. With Guy my Aunt had gone back 
home : he would have taken Hildred home too, 
if she would have gone. They were all away 
now, and the cottage was still, — quite voiceless, 
except for that plaintive moan that never ceased. 

I had seen some persons die before, but never a 
little child. I had never looked till now on the 
dumb patience of that suffering, that, all unlike 
the reasoned patience of grown men and women, 
seems to me, at a child's death-bed, to be as a 
foreshadowing, God-sent, of its new-bom, angel 
nature, — something that approaches the divine; 
as if already, all unconscious as it is, new white 
wings had drooped to earth and touched it 

*' Oh, Hope, if we could but save it I — ^if it 
would but live!" Hildred cried once, and she 
laid her head by the child's head on his pillow, 
and wept bitterly. 

We had been left for a long while alone, when 
at length a shadow came across the window, and 
a hand opened the door : it was Guy. 

He came up to Hildred's side ; she was by the 
bed, kneeling there — as she had knelt for the last 
hour. 

12 
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** It is nine o'clock : are you not ready to come 
home?" he said. 

He spoke in a 8trange5 repressed tone^ but she 
did not heed it : she scarcely lifted her eyes to 
him. 

" I am not ready," she answered. 

'^ How much longer do you mean to stay 
here?" he asked, after a few moments' pause. 
" You can do nothing for the child," he said, 
roughly ; " he is dying." 

She flashed her eyes upon him, such a glance ! 
Her tears might have been oil for the fire that 
leapt through them. 

" Do I need you to tell me that ? " she said. 

He was startled by her expression — ^moved, 
too, as he always was by her mood, whatever it 
might be. 

'' I was thinking of you, Hildred, not of the 
child," he said, hastily. ^* God knows if I meant 
to speak unfeelingly." 

She sank back to the attitude that she was in 
before, and made no answer to him. He was 
silent for a long time — for many minutes. When 
he spoke to her again at last, he stooped down, 
and lightly and hesitatingly put his arm half 
about her. 
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" He may linger for a long time," he said, 
softly : ** you can come again. I will bring you 
again ; only come home now, and take some rest" 

She answered him without looking up, not 
angrily, only coldly: 

*^ I do not want rest : let me alone." 

** Hildred," he said, slowly, " I do not often ask 
anythmg from you." There was something in 
his tone that arrested her : she looked in his face ; 
then she put his arm from her and rose up. 

** Guy, you want to make a scene between us," 
she said, in a low, firm, cold voice ; '^ and I tell 
you, you shall not. Now go home. What you 
fancy you have to complain of, complain of after- 
wards. And leave me alone ; for I will not leave 
this house while that child lives ! " 

I think he was fainting for one sign of kindness 
from her, and when she gave him nothing but 
these words he lost self-control. As she spoke 
I saw what was gathering in his face. Before 
she had ceased his eye flashed. 

*^ If my hands had placed that child in your 
arms," he cried bitterly, " you would be willing 
enough to leave it ! " 

She faced him suddenly ; the hot blood spring- 
ing to her cheek. 
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" Your hands brought much to put into my 
arms ! " she cried. *^ A heavy burden you brought 
home from sea I " 

His face turned white — deadly even to the lips : 
so stern, too, in its suffering, that even she was 
startled, and stopped short in her cruel scorn. 
But when she was silent he answered her. He 
was himself now. . His voice did not shake : he 
spoke low and very firmly : 

'^ You are right," he said, " we did bring a 
heavy burden home from sea ; we brought the 
burden of a lost life. And, if we failed to do 
what we attempted, you know in your heart if 
we were cowards ! " 

The child had opened his dying eyes : she 
turned and saw them with a sudden sharp cry. 
Not another word they either of them spoke. 
She sank down to her old attitude upon her 
knees, and I went to Guy's side and took his 
hand. 

He let me lead him out. The room opened 
upon the cottage kitchen, and that was empty. I 
paused, and let go his hand there. 

But I should have held it still and led him to 
the open air, for when I loosed it he did not move ; 
he only laid it quickly on my shoulder with a 
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straaige clmging touch, as if he had been blind. 
I took it in my own again. 

" Dear Guy, go home 1 " 

He seemed like one half in a dream. 

** Yes ; I will go," he said, slowly. " God bless 
you, Hope," he said : *' stay with her." 

And then he did not go, but suddenly sank 
down upon a chair beside the table, and hid his 
face upon his outstretched arms. 

*' Oh, Guy ; dear Guy I " 

I stood by his side, with my hand upon his 
neck. I could not comfort him — I knew that — 
but neither could I leave him ; in all the world 
there were none others to me like Frankland 
and Guy. 

I stayed a long time, and till he raised his head 
he only spoke once. 

** She is breaking my heart, Hope I Oh, Hope," 
he cried, " she is breaking my heart ! " 

That was all. When he lifted up his face at 
last, it was as haggard at if he had gone through 
some paroxysm of bodily pain. 

I held his hand again, and led him to the door. 
As he was leaving me he paused. 

** I have been very weak— do not tell her, 
Hope," he said. 
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And then a moment after he turned back. 

" Be gentle to her, Hope." 

A change had come upon the child. When I 
went back there was a film on the half-closed 
eyes, and the brow was damp. He had grown 
quieter, too, as if the little grain of lingering 
strength was nearly wasted: I felt his feet, and 
they were turning cold. 

I went where Hildred was, and knelt down by 
her side. 

Then slowly, as we knelt, the hour came on. 
The low wail ceased, the painful breathing softened 
to a flutter on the lips ; the little mortal frame 
began to gather on its face its God-set seal of sL 
last smile. As we watched it through our tears, 
some one, who stepped so softly that we had not 
heard him, lifted up the curtain at Hildred's side. 

^^ Hush I" 

Yes — ^hush ! for he is going. Into Thy hands — 

The raised curtain lets the sun fall ftill upon his 
face; — ^but oh, little one I to thy new-wakened 
eyes the sunlight upon earth is faint now. 

" Oh, why did you give him to me I why did 
you give him to me when he was dying 1 " 

In the solemn silence Hildred broke into an 
agony of her passionate southern sorrow; she 
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flung her arms upon the pillow and sobbed aloud^ 
with her face on the dead face of the child. And 
then in her grief that hand that should have been 
Gruy's hand came near her^ and that voice that 
should have been Ghiy's voice stole to her ear. 

Not Guy's whole strength, if he had used it — ► 
not Guy's large heart's tenderness, if he had 
wasted it upon her, could have soothed her as 
those few low words, and that hand-pressure, did. 
Her passion ceased, and her bitter sobbing sank 
to quiet tears before them; in a few minutes, 
hashed and still, she had risen at their bidding 
from her knees. 

I knew that he was gentle, — ^that he was not as 
Guy had been. I heard his low soft voice, and it 
sounded very sweet and solemn : I saw his face, 
all beautiftil in its grave, tender pity. 

^*Do not reproach me that I brought him to 
you I " he whispered once. " Do not regret what 
you have done for him. He belongs to us ; we 
both tried to save him ; we both did what we 
could do for him." 

Yes, oh, little one I little angel in God's heaven 
now ! They had done what they could for him. 
And now! I laid my face where hers had lain 
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upon the pillow. Alas ! alas 1 for Ghiy's breaking 
heart! 

Through the autumn sunshine^ where the solemn 
colours shone upon the lingering leaves crimson 
and gold^ he went with us home. Her hand as 
they walked was drawn within his arm, and they 
went together slowly — sometimes in silence, some- 
times with his low voice speaking to her softly. 
I did not listen to his words: I walked behind 
them, where I could not even hear a whisper of 
their tone. 

He parted from her at the avenue gates. As 
he stood there, with her hand in his, he asked 
her softly, 

** Have you forgiven me ? " 

She lifted up her eyes for one moment to his 
face, and they neither of them spoke again. He 
clasped her hand once more, and then let it go. 
And he went his way, and we went home. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

It was on the morning of the day which followed, 
that Lord Carstairs came again to Falcon Court. 
He came, he said, to speak to Hildred about the 
funeral of the child. He had also a message 
for my Aunt from Oldshaw — that Alice was 
very ill. 

I had not seen her since the day- — a week ago 
now — that she had left us: from that time the 
storm had kept us to the house. But it was fair 
to-day and calm, and, pained by this message, I 
went from the room while Lord Carstairs still 
stayed, and put my bonnet on, and walked to 
Oldshaw. 

It was an open road — ^for the last half of the 
way a long straight line. When I was a mile 
from home I saw a figure far away upon the 
pathway coming towards me: as it drew near 
I knew that it was Frankland. Presently we 
met * 
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He did not address me first: as he paused 
something in his look startled me. 

" Frankland^ have you been to Oldshaw?" 

« Yes.'* 
I am going too. Tell me about Alice." 
She is very ill, Hope. She has broken a 
blood-vessel." 

'* Oh, Frankland ! " 

^^It is only a small one. I hope there is no 
immediate danger. Mr. Thurlow has sent to 
London for more advice." 

**But do you know nothing more? Do you 
not know how it happened ? " 

** She was alarmed yesterday." He hesitated 
a moment, and then spoke hurriedly. *^Some 
exaggerated reports reached her about that ship-* 
wreck; she was told that some lives had been 
lost." 

It was not like Frankland Graham to be hurried, 
or to lose self-possession even in so much as the 
tone of his voice. But he was not like himself 
to-day. He was cold too; so cold, that, seldom 
in my life as I had needed to shrink from him, 
I shrank and grew timid now. 

^^ I will not keep you. I will go on, as I am 
so far, — though I suppose I shall not see her?" 
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** I do not know." 

"Did you?" 

" For a few minutes." 

" Good-bye, Frankland." 

He took my liand, but he seemed to do it 
mechanically. He was not thinking, I believe, 
of me. 

" She is in a very excited state," he said, 
quickly. "Elfie, if you do see her, you must 
not let her talk." 

" No ; but I am not likely to see her ?" 

** Perhaps not." 

His clasp loosened &om my hand; yet, as it 
feU away, without a word some impulBe in him 
hurriedly recaUed it: he held me firm again; he 
looked into my face — ^his whole tone changed. 

**Elfie, why should you go at all?" he said. 
** And you are not looking well, — my little 
Elfl" 

I think that Frankland's natural voice and look 
were to me of all things most near to simshine 
— ^nearer than the gladness of all other sights or 
sounds on earth. My whole heart grew light 
now. 

" I should like to go, even though I should not 
see her." 
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** But yon are tired ? " 

« No, Frankland.'* 

" Yon looked tired just now. Well, go on and 
ask for her. No, wait one moment" 

He looked in my &ce: there was an instant's 
pause. 

"Elfie," he said quickly, "I am very busy: 
I don't know when I may see you again." 

Ton will come when you can, Frankland." 
God bless you, my little one!" he cried; **I 
think you would trust in that if I should be 
weeks in coming." 

** I would trust in it always." 

"Little Elf!" 

" Frankland, if you are busy I must not keep 
you. Good-bye once more." 

He had not loosed my hand yet : even now his 
touch lingered as it left it, aud yet he told me, 
laughing, to go. 

** Yes ; be off, Elfie — ^run away as fssist as you 
can : be off like a fairy, or I shall forget all my 
work and turn back with you." 

" I wish you could, Frankland." 

" But I cannot. Elf ! So you must go alone." 

He dropped my hand at last Though he 
had jested, there was something strange in his 
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face — ^a yexed^ almost an irresolute look. When 
I was gone from him its vision haunted me. 

He went his waj^ and I went mine^ onwards 
for the other mile to Oldshaw. That Oldshaw 
house was a small place now^ a poor cramped 
comer of a building standing, at the foot of the 
long avenue in the midst of the old lordly trees, 
shrunken and sorrowful, with the yellow leaves 
of the gray autunm day falling sadly on the bare 
earth where the old rooms had been. It made 
my heart heavy as I came near it : it seemed to 
me as if the sweeping away of the lifeless walls 
had been but as the outer token of other coming 
deaths, as if the ruin of the house was but the 
sad foreshadowing and prelude of the extinction 
of the old name, and the last renmants of the 
old race, from the earth. 

I went i;o the small side door that was the 
only entrance now, and asked for Alice. An old 
woman came to me, Alice's nurse in former days, 
and told me, as I expected to be told, that I 
must not see her. 

" But she'll be better, please God, in a day or 
two. Miss Hope." 

As I was turning from the door, she kept me 
for a moment 
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" Your cousin was here too, Miss Hope : I 
didn't tell you," she said, in a low voice. 

^' I know he was, nurse : I met him." 

" Did you, now?" she exclaimed, eagerly. "And 
did he tell you, dear ? " 

** Yes, certainly." 

Some words seemed arrested on her lips* She 
peered into my face, as if something in my tone 
or in my look perplexed her. And, with an im- 
pulse that I could not reason on, I shrank away. 
What was it to her that he had come ? 

Oh, hush ! Why did the wind sob so strangely 
in the trees that day? — making a moan in the 
bared swaying branches as if they had been living 
things in pain. All the way home I thought it 
wailed so bitterly, — a far away, low, desolate 
sound, — a voice that seemed to rise out of the 
hollowed graves of yellow fallen leaves. 

I had set out early on my walk, and it was 
still some hours from sunset when I again reached 
home. I had left Lord Carstairs there: he was 
gone now : there was no one in the drawing-room 
when I came back but Hildred, alone, singing 
softly to herself as she sat designing patterns at 
her desk. She had a talent for that kind of 
design as she had for twenty other things: it 
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was a favourite amusement with her to draw 
elaborate patterns for needlework — to be often 
flung away when they were done^ like so much 
waste paper. She was at work upon one now — 
a gorgeous pattern, wildly involved, of birds and 
flowers, a thing better to be cut in relief upon 
the capital of a shaft than to be embroidered in 
silk or Berlin work. I was tired, and lying down 
1 took up a book and read, and except for the 
low murmur of her softened singing there was no 
isound in the room for a long time. 

When the silence was at last broken, Guy broke 
it. He came into the room, and closed the door. 
He came to the table at which Hildred sat, and 
took a seat so as to face her. 

She had already raised her head : she had 
watched him, with her pencil arrested in her 

hand, while he drew near : when he was seated 

« 

she spoke. 

" If you have come here to stay, Guy, will you 
please to move your chair a little round ? You 
throw a shadow straight across my paper.'' 

" I have come to speak to you, not to 
watch your drawing, Hildred," he said, sadly. 
** Give me a few minutes, and lay your pencil 
down." 
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" Then, Hope, stay in your place : sit still 1 " 
she said, quickly. 

His eye as she spoke sought me where I had 
risen. 

" Stay, Hope, if she wishes it," he said. 

He looked to me so changed and worn as he sat 
there ! His arms were half-extended on the table ; 
his eyes, raised for a moment, had sunk down; 
the last traces had departed from him of the open 
look of summer gladness that of old had made his 
face so fair in its young strength. He looked so 
old — as if the days he lived now had the wasting 
power on him of years. 

She laid her pencil down and crossed her hands 
upon her desk. He sat opposite her, and she 
looked at him, with no show of emotion in her, 
steadily and quietly, until he raised his face and 
spoke : — 

" I have waited for a long time," he said — ^these 
were his first words — " bearing silently what you 
have pleased to lay upon me ; but I think that the 
time for silence is ended : we must speak together 
now, Hildred." 

There was a pause, for she did not answer him : 
and then his next words came with a forced com- 
posure, through which his lips shook. 
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" Hildred," he said, " there cannot be a bond 
between life and death." 

** I do not understand yon," she answered, 
slowly. 

There was little in the cold words — ^bare, even 
in tone, of all life — all kindness — all emotion — ^to 
stir him with any kind of joy or comfort. But he 
wajs in a state to catch for hope, not at straws only, 
but at the thinnest film of a spider's web. As 
she spoke, his forced composure vanished — a flush 
sprang crimson to his cheek. 

" You do not understand ! Hildred, say that 
again ! " he cried. 

** I say it again," she answered, calmly. ^^ I do 
not understand you. I do not know what you 
have come to say, or what you want" 

She had clasped her hands together tight on 
her desk. He rose from his seat, the veins in 
his brow standing swelled like cords ; over those 
folded hands he bent and placed his own, holding 
them like a vice in the passion of his grasp. 

" Remember ! think what you are saying ! " 

She made no answer. 

*^ Hildred I" he cried. 

She turned her face upon him, all strangely 
growing white. 

13 
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*^ What do yon want ? " she said. '* I have 
broken no bond with yon. We made a bargain 
together : what part of it have I not kept ? " 

" You promised to be my wife." 

" Have I broken that promise ? " 

^^ Not in word," he said ; except that I saw him 
I should not have known his voice — so strange it 
was in its low, forced whisper : *^ not in word — ^but 
in deed — in thought — ^in heart ; yes — ^you have 
broken it 1 " 

" Guy, it was no question of love ! " she broke 
out passionately. *^ I never had love to give you — 
I never pretended to give it you. What have you 
to complain of? Such as the bargain was, did I 
make it ? Or, having made it — " she paused a 
moment : I do not know how these last words 
passed her lips, but she did utter them — ^*^is it I 
who want to break it now." 

Poor Guy 1 poor Guy 1 In his passionate love 
and his great worship of her, he fell down before 
her at her feet And then there gushed out words 
from him such as I camiot write, for they were the 
wild words of a resurrection from despair, spring- 
ing from his lips like a stream of molten fire. 

He had come to end his agony ; and by a single 
word she had bound him with new chains and 
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made a woman and a coward of him. Yet, when 
it was done, she laid her face down on the desk 
before her, and burst into tears. 

** Oh, I wish we had never met," she sobbed 
out ** I wish I had never come to England, and 
you had never cared for me. And yet I cannot 
help it 1 Oh, Guy, I cannot help it 1 " she cried. 

He would have tried to comfort her, but she 
shrank away from hinu 

** No — no — let me alone ! " she said. 

She dashed her tears away, and rose and stood 
before him. A strange look had come to her face 
— a wild, white wistfulness. 

*' Guy, when the end comes," she said ; " I 
cannot see it — ^but when it comes — oh, Gruy, if 
you can, forgive me then 1 " 

He was looking in her face as she spoke. He 
said not a word: as she turned to leave him — 
for she went away — ^he made no effort to detain 
her. He only sank down in her seat when she 
was gone, and hid his face upon his outstretched 
hands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The morning had been wet, and the autumn 
breeze came chill over the sea, but many a one 
gathered in the churchyard at Forth Regis that 
day when the dead child's little coffin was laid into 
the earth. We were there. As Frankland read 
the service, we and one other, with a kind of right 
to be mourners, stood nearest to the grave. They 
lowered the little body down, and dust was given 
back to dust, ashes to ashes. It was the fourth 
day after he had died. 

I wished to go again to Oldshaw, and when we 
left the church I meant to have parted from the 
others and to have gone thither alone ; but as I 
was about to leave them Hildred expressed a wish 
to accompany me. She wanted a walk, she said ; 
we therefore set forth together. 

It was about midday, and the rain had ceased, 
and the sky was clearing now : as we walked^ the 
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sun stole presently out upon us, with a gentle 
autumn warmth. There were certain branches 
bending across .the road, whose look that day I 
still remember, half-hung with lingering crimson 
leaves, so scanty that each leaf showed the blue 
sky around it, like the idealized foliage of some 
Raphael picture, on which the low, mellow sun- 
light of the short day lay, making a deep-hued, 
shadowless glow of beauiy. 

But with all its increasing loveliness, the day 
was not glad. The yellow leaves were lying at our 
feet all wet with the fallen rain like tears ; there 
was no life abroad ; no stir upon the air ; silence, 
and damp decay, and coming death, these were 
the things around us. 

They say that the young love autumn days^ 
Perhaps they may ; but I was young, yet I had 
never loved them. I would as soon have loved 
the disease that was stealing life away from some- 
thing that was dear to me, because for a few short 
weeks it might make the colour richer on the 
dying cheek, or the light brighter in the eye. 
And in autumn there has always been some- 
thing to my mind worse than only death. It is a 
death where the corpse lies unburied, and the 
earth becomes an open grave — a thing full of 
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noiflomeness, and of poUationy and of decay, — 
wh^e the leaves that lived die, and we trample 
diem mider foot, and the whole rich, hixiirioiis 
beauty of the smnmer sinks to a mass of darkened, 
fool decomposition. It is this hideonsness, be- 
gotten out of all that is fiurest on the &ce of the 
earth, that makes aatonm to me a thing that I 
cannot love. I see its beaniy, but every crimson 
leaf it shows me brings with it the thought that 
to^norrow that leaf will lie corrupt and rottmg 
on the ground. 

Even by those who love ihem^ autumn days are 
acknowledged to be sorrowful, and to have the 
power of laying on the spirits of all who ever are 
affected by the influence of times or seasons some 
touch of sadness ; and to us to-day that natural 
touch was deepened by the solemn memory of the 
scene that we had left. With a quietness that 
presently became utter silence, we went along the 
solitary road, under the sunlight on the golden 
trees. 

Tet our walk was not all in silence, nor was the 
country road for the whole way solitary. Per- 
haps she guessed that it would not be when she 
made her offer to go with me: I, at least, had 
guessed it, and I wondered now that for so long 
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we were left undisturbed. We had traversed 
more than half the way to Oldshaw^ before a 
quick advancing step made sounds upon the path 
that we had left behind us. 

It was right that at hearing them Hildred 
should feign no appearance either of unconscious- 
ness or surprise. I was glad that she did not 
She turned and stood still. 

** Wait, Hope,'* she said. 

I did her bidding, making no effort to urge her 
on. It seemed to me, and for many days past it 
had seemed, so utterly hopeless a thing now to 
check her love for Lord Carstairs, that in the few 
acts in which I had any concern that bore upon 
it I had entirely ceased from all resistance. Of 
their intercourse together I had seen more than 
others had seen, and I knew that she was as 
actually parted from Guy already as if the words 
that were to divide them had been spoken. 

A few moments brought him to her side. He 
came quickly, addressing her as he drew near. 

" Why did you not tell me that you meant 
to walk this way?" he said. "Where are you 
going?" 

" To Oldshaw," she answered. 

" You have robbed me of twenty minutes.** 
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He lowered hia voice. "You had no right to 
do that" 

Through the mile's walk I had been by her 
side. As they went on together now^ she made 
a half motion to retain me in that place; bat 
it was a narrow path^ where three could not walk 
abreast: I had but to step back and pause a 
moment, and they passed me. They forgot me, 
too, when they had passed, and I let myself 
be forgotten. They had walked slowly, and I 
lingered in my walk even more than they. I 
let a space of twenty paces divide me from 
them; and so, alone, where I could hear no 
voice that came from them, I traversed the 
other mile that ended at the gates of Oldshaw. 

At those gates they waited for me ; she was 
leaning against the entrance when I came near. 

" Hope," she said, " need we all go up to the 
house?" 

" Where else do you want to go ? I meant to 
go in, if Alice could see me." 

" But I don't care to see Alice." 

" You could wait for me : I would not be 
long." 

" Why should you wait?" Lord Carstairs care- 
lessly said. " Let me have the pleasure of see- 
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ing you home: then Miss Graham need not be 
hurried." 

I checked the impulse that rose quickly in me 
to say that I would return at once — ^that I would 
not go in. Whether I came back or stayed away 
it did not matter. There was a moment's pause, 
and then Hildred laid her hand gently on my 
arm. 

" Go away, Hope, and ask how she is," she 
said. **We will wait, at any rate, and see if 
you get in." 

I went on and left them. I do not think she 
kept that promise, slight even as it was. Once, 
before a bend in the avenue hid it from me, I 
turned and looked back towards the place where 
they had stood. They had left it now : the empty 
entrance gates were already behind them. 

I went to the house and was told that Alice 
could see me. Her old nurse came to me, and 
led me to her room. 

She waa lying down at faU length, quite stiU, 
quite imoccupied, her hands joined on her breast, 
her hair, which she had used to wear in curls, 
drawn back in plain bands from her face; for 
the first moment even her eyes were closed, for 
I came in very softly and she did not hear me. 
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I might have passed her in a strange honse and 
not have known that she was Alice Thnrlow. 

At the sound of my advancing steps she opened 
her eyes, and looked glad and smiled* She put 
out her hand to me. 

"Dear Hope!" 

I went to her side, and took it, and kissed her: 
for a few moments I was so moved that I could 
scarcely speak. 

^' I have been wondering all the morning 
whether you would come," she whispered. **I 
wanted so much to see you. Little Hope — dear 
Hopel" 

She raised her hand to my face, — she stroked 
back my hair, — she touched my cheek. Some- 
thing very gentle, even tender, was in her tone 
and look. 

" Are you going to stay a little while with me?" 
she asked me presently. ** Oh, Hope, do stay; I 
must not talk to you — ^but it is so pleasant to see 
you here. Take off your bonnet: I should Uke 
it, Hope." 

I did as she wished ; then I came to her and 
drew a low chair close to her couch. 

** You are not in pain, Alice?" 

^^ No ; not actually in pain : my cough is the 
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worst pain I hava But the days seem so long, 
Hope, so yery long when I am all alone.* 

^ I am sore they must I I wish Kate was here 
to nurse you, Alice." 

^'Yes." 

She paused a moment, and then softly took my 
hand and put it to her lips. 

** Or I wish you were, darling,** she whispered. 
^Oh, little Hope, I wish you were a sister of 
mine!" 

Why was I so cold that I could not echo her 
wish? I tried, and the words stuck in my throat. 
I could not utter a lia 

^' I am afraid I should make a bad sister to any 
one," I answered, slowly. **I have grown up 
knowing nothing of what sisters' duties are— or 
even sisters' feelings. But I must not make you 
talk. Hush, now I" 

** There is some work in the table-drawer there, 
Hope : take it out and do a little of it It will be 
like those other days when I used to lie and watch 
you sewing." 

I sought for the work willingly, and returning 
ip her side sat down again and employed myself 
upon it Only a few words from this time passed 
between us. She lay calmly and silently watch- 
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ing me; sometimes I looked np, and she met 
my regard with a contented, quiet smile : one of 
her hands wandered at times abont me, touch- 
ing me in a soft, caressing way: once or twice 
one or the other of us broke the silence. 

""Hope, if I had been at the christening of you 
I would not have had you called Hope^ but PecLce. I 
think you must have been bom to sit at sick-beds." 

" I could not sit at sick-beds always ; I think if 
I did not feel the sunshine and breathe the fresh 
air sometimes I should die." 

** I wonder when I shall breathe the fresh air 
again," she murmured, sorrowfully. *' Oh, Hope, 
it is hard when one is young to be so ill I" 

Again presently, 

" They say that perhaps I am to go away — ^to 
Italy — ^for the winter. I would rather get well 
here. What could I do in Italy — all alone?" 

" Kate might be able to go to you." 

*' Yes — ^but Kate could not make up for every 



one." 



She was silent for a few moments t then, half- 
turning from me, she clasped her hands. 

" Oh, Hope," she said, below her breath, " how 
small a spot of earth can sometimes seem as if it 
held all the world I " 
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I did not answer her; I only bent my head 
lower npon my work, — ^for a film had crept be- 
tween my eyes and it 

The days were short. I had stayed with her 
an hour, and already I could see where the sun 
was sinking low. His rays were deepening^ too — 
changing into a reddening gold : he was not far 
fi'om setting. I folded up my work and laid it by. 
I must go now." 

Hope, I wish every hour was as short as this 
has been." 

'^ Have I made it short, Alice ?" 

*^ You always make hours short. God bless 
you, dear; you have taken the length for me 
out of many a one." 

" Shall you lie here all alone when I am 
gone?" 

** Yes ; for a time. But nurse is very good to 
me. And my poor father — ^he comes, too. Only 
I cannot bear either of them long. They are not 
embodiments of peace, little Hope. No one else 
is that," her voice dropped to the lowest whisper, 
— ^^ except one." 

I was standing by her side; my bonnet was 
on — ^I was ready to take my leave. But the hand 
that I had extended quickly was unnoticed; her 
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large^ earnest^ wistftd eyes rose to my &ce ; there 
was a pause between us for a few — a very few — 
moments^ and then she timidly spoke the name 
that was in both our thoughts. 

" You had no message for me, Hope ? Mr. 
Graham did not send me any message ?" 

'' No." 

** He did not say he was not coming ?" 

" No." 

A sudden smile broke over her face. 

*^ Oh, then, he will be here 1" she said. " He 
promised to send me word if he could not come. 
He will come — as he did last night — perhaps." 

She leant softly back — that kindled joy lying 
like a light upon her face — all its marble colour 
flushed for one moment by a Uying hne. 

" Alice, let me go I" 

She lifted up her arms and laid them round my 
neck. 

" Little Hope, come soon again." 

She kissed me ; and I kissed her — once. Then 
I left her. 

But when I had turned away, and had almost 
reached the door, she did not understand what 
feeling it was that made me suddenly come back 
to her, and bend down over her again, and once 
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more kiss her long, and silently, and lingering! j. 
She only wondered at me, and after a moment 
smiled ; and, perhaps, when I was gone, she lay 
and pondered on my meaning. Bat I think she 
never guessed it — ^then, nor afterwards. 

I went home. It was a fair, calm evening ; but 
the walk was long, and before it ended, the sun 
had sunk behind a long, low line of cloud, and a 
moist white mist was rolling upwards from the 
earth, — such as so often, in marshy places, or low 
lands near the sea, rises suddenly after sunset — a 
colourless, damp, cheerless vapour, blotting the 
green hues from the earth, and the warm tints out 
of heaven. 

The walk was Very long, and to-night it seemed 
very weary : I was spiritless — ^I was tired ; I was 
glad when at last through the pale floating mist I 
saw the entrance gates at home. At home one 
could at least rest, — and perhaps cease from 
thinking. I thought that I would go in, and 
steal to my own room, and lie down there — 
or kneel down there — till night. 

But I came a minute too late to enter unper- 
ceived. When I was almost at the house-door 
some one came forward and arrested me: he 
came to me quickly; it was Guy. 
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" Hope," he asked sternly, *^ how are you here 
alone?" 

" I was at Oldshaw." 

He stood facing me. 

" You did not go to Oldshaw alone,** 

" No : Hildred was with me." 

I paused a moment, for my eyes had caught his 
look, and my heart had wakened before it into 
a sudden quick beating. 

" She went with me ; but she did not wait" 

" What made her come away ? " 

^^ She did not care to see Alice, she said. She 
would not stay." 

" Hope, I have spoken to her ! That is not 
all ! " he cried out, suddenly. 

" No." I looked into his face for one moment, 
and then I told the rest to him. 

" She went away because Lord Carstairs asked 
her. He had met us on the way, — and she 
returned home with him." 

" And you left her with him ? " His angry 
eyes flashed on me. 

"I did what I was forced to do. I left her, 
— ^because I knew that anything that was in my 
power to do would be utterly useless to separate 
them." 
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I spoke low and firmly, with the kind of forlorn 
courage that comes oftener to me by sudden 
instinct than by deliberate thought It was better 
to speak so ; better to say at once, while he had 
any strength whatever left to hear it, what I 
knew to be the truth. 

But had he strength even now? We were 
standing almost at the door — ^at the foot of the 
entrance steps : he fell back as I spoke and 
leaned against the balustrade : he never spoke a 
word : like one smitten with dizzy pain he only 
lifted his hand up to his brow. 

And my courage — ^what became of it ? I went 
to his side and took his other hand and pressed 
it to my lips. 

"Oh, Guy — dear Guy!" I cried, and burst 
into tears. 

He lift^ed his face then, and looked at me with a 
strange kind of gentleness. 

*^ You mean to be kind, Hope," he said ; — " you 
are always kind : but you are very young — almost 
a child." 

" Guy, I am not a child now.^ 

He winced and shrank: such a look of pain 
started to his face: he knew the truth as well 
as I. « 

14 
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** Yet child or woman, you cannot help me," he 
said, in a low sad voice. ^* You think that a few 
words plainly spoken will do me good. Hope, I 
have spoken already to myself aU that human Kps 
can utter. You cannot do anything for me. Oh, 
Hope," he cried, ** there are struggles in which no 
looker-on can take a part, and this is ona" 

I went away sorrowfiilly and left him. I went 
to my own room, where the night was closing in. 
Through the dim, wet mist there were faint stars 
striving now to shine in heaven; there was a 
young, feeble moon showing pale low in the east. 
I stood by my window and followed and watched 
their light, thinking how the earth was not left 
in darkness, though daylight and sunlight were 
gone and set : how, even through the wreaths of 
risen mist, some radiance, feeble as it was, was 
ever stealing from God's love into the darkness of 
the night 
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CHAPTER XV. 

But the night with us was growing dark, sorrow- 
fully losing one by one each golden tint of sun- 
light There were certain days which dawned 
and set after this last one through which I think 
that Guy's heart was breaking. Yet, whatever 
strength was left in him, he used it now. Hopeless 
as to all other eyes his efforts might be, these 
days witnessed in him no feeble struggle. 

It is not easy, when the sun has set, to describe 
each fading tint and deepening shadow that in 
their gathered number form the approach of night 
I cannot go through these days one by one. 
Looking back upon them now, coloured as they 
are by Gkiy's passionate suffering and passionate 
pleading, they seem to me to lie red, as with a 
glow of fire, on the threshold of a darker portal. 

They were days full of wretchedness, even to 
her. For she was not heartless, nor indifferent 
to Guy's misery : there were moments when, over 
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his safferings or her own, she wept as if her heart 
would break. She was strangely gentle to him 
too at times. Her voice had never spoken to him 
before as it spoke sometimes now. Something 
remorseful was in her manner towards him : often 
when he was absent she would do little services 
for him, and never tell him the hand that ren- 
dered them. Once or twice he discovered it — not 
oftener. 

She had not broken her engagement with Guy, 
and I knew that she would not break it now until 
Lord Carstairs had spoken. But why did he not 
speak ? Her eyes were growing dark and hollow 
with a silent, restless fever of suspense. 

He had come to the house more than once since 
that day he walked with her from Oldshaw; he 
had, I also believe, though she did not confess it, 
encountered her in other places. Yet a fall week 
went by, and when it ended she was still in word 
Guy's promised wife. 

The short November daylight was nearly closing 
one afternoon when I saw his figure coming to- 
wards the house. A few moments afterwards I 
heard his entrance. I was in my own room, and 
I did not leave it He went, I supposed, to the 
drawing-room where Hildred was, and I had no 
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desire to break in upon their meeting. I lingered, 
I remember^ for a long time in my room. The 
sun had set, and I stood idly at my window^ 
watching some amber l^ues that he had left be- 
hind him, — a delicate background upon which a 
few dark, scattered pines stood clear against the 
sky. I stood and gazed until all radiance had 
departed, and the amber hues had faded into gray. 

It was growing dark — ^it was cold, too. I left 
my room and went down-stairs. The lamp was 
burning in the hall, and a soft light stealing up- 
wards from it and falling warm on the dark oaken 
balusters. I had almost reached the foot of the 
staircase; when a hand turned the lock of the 
library door from within: a moment afterwards 
the door was thrown open, and two persons, with- 
out speaking, came into the halL The first was 
Lord Carstairs; the second was Ghiy, but Guy 
' with a face so dark in its fierce strength of indig- 
nation, so terrible in the forced restraint that 
made its pressed lips white, that my heart stopped 
its beating as I saw it. 

They went towards the outer door. But they 
did not reach it before their passage was arrested : 
a vision flashed before me : coming, I scarcely saw 
from whence — shaken by some great emotion that 
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had taken the blood even from her lips — suddenly 
Hildred stood before them^ foil in their passage, so 
that they could not pass. An instant after, the 
silence was broken : — 

" Hildred, go back ! ** Ghiy cried. "My Lord," 
he pointed forward, " your way is there ! " And, 
with a flash in his eyes like living fire — ^his lifted 
hand seizing her by the arm — ^he stood between 
her and Lord Carstairs. 

She stood beside him, with his grasp flung &om 
her, all risen to her fullest height, her cheek alive 
with colour now, the lampUght flashing on her 
golden hair. Recklessly defiant, in his ftdl sight, 
she held out her hand to Lord Carstairs. 

" I am no helper in this insult," she said in a 
low, strange voice. " My memory serves me better 
than Ghiy Graham's. I can remember the day still 
when Lord Carstairs risked his life for me." 

Her hand was taken by him : her face, with all 
its desperate roused defiance, was before him, — a 
sorrowftil sight to quicken, as it did, that quietly 
risen smile of his. 

" My memory is good too," he answered lightly : 
"and the world is wider. Miss Kane, than the 
gates of Falcon Court" 

He lifted up her band as he spoke, and kissed it. 
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Then a cry— I think it was a curse— broke from 
Gruy's white lips. 

The door had closed behind him^ and she was 
like a dumb .wild tigress as she stood alone with 
Quji fibdng him in the old hall. They stood 
before each other : they were both silent for several 
sioments: then he did not go near her, but he 
spoke. 

^'Hildred, come to the library with me," he said. 

*^ I will not ! " she answered, fiercely. 

Then he went to her side. 

•* For once my will shall be stronger than yours," 
he said, slowly. ^^Hildred, resist or not, I will 
speak to you, and I will not speak here." 

He stood with his eyes full on her face : as she 
returned his look, I did not know what new-born 
strength was in him, that, neither quivering nor 
shrinking, he could bear its bitter scorn and hatred. 
I did not know till afterwards how that strange 
{Strength was bom of utter self-forgetfulness, for 
him the last and highest heroism of his long, un- 
wearied, passionate love. 

He conquered her; she went with him: they 
went together back into the library, and the door 
was shut 

Within the drawing-room there was no lamp 
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buming, but the glow of the fire made a red light 
in the room. I entered^ and stole to the fireside, 
and sat down there. The room was so large and 
silent, that I had sat for many minutes before I 
saw a shadow cross the painted window, and knew 
that I was not alone. 

^* Why do you not ring for lights?" my Aunfs 
voice suddenly asked. ^^You are too fond of 
wasting time, Hope." 

Was she to treat me always as a child? I rose 
up mechanically to obey her, but the tears, as I 
rose, started to my eyes. She came nearer to me 
and saw them, and laid her hand upon my shoidder. 

" What is the matter, Hope?" 

^^ Aunt Graham, why am I to have no part with 
them?" I asked sadly. "They are as dear to me 
as to any one : why is no word ever to be said to 
me when they are suiSering ? " 

"Because you are young," she answered quickly, 
"and, as long as it is possible, I will keep the 
knowledge of some kinds of suffering fi:om you. 
You could do no good to them if you knew more. 
Now, Hope, hush 1 Get lights, and do not sit any 
longer idle." 

Some tears fell silently over the work that pre- 
sently fiUed my hands, but I did not remonstrate : 
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I did what she bade me ; and for a long time — ^for 
she left me alone — ^I sat by the lamplight and 
sewed. The room door while I sat stood open: 
once^ long before I ceased from my occupation^ 
another door, whose opening sound I knew, was 
flung wide^ and some one crossed the haU and fled 
upHstairs. It was Hildred: even in that hot haste 
I knew her step. 

We had dined early that day, as we often did. 
It was eight o'clock when^ from her place at the 
tea-table^ my Aunt quietly bade me go up-stairs^ 
and ask if Hildred would come down. Guy was 
not with us : she and I were alone in the room. 

I went to Hildred's door and knocked. To my 
first knock no answer was given; to my second 
there came a sharp inquiry — 

« Who is there ?" 

'' It is I— Hope." 

She came to the door then and opened it. She 
had no light in her room ; only the faint light from 
a lamp in the corridor fell upon her, and showed 
me her white face. 

^* Why do you come to me, Hope ?" she said, in 
iEi strange voice. " They would not let you, if they 
knew." 

'^ Aunt Graham sent me, Hildred." 
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'^ I wonder she could venture I Well — ^tell me 
her message.'' 

" It is no message : tea is ready — ^that is all : I 
was to ask you if you would come down." 

*' Then you may say I will not come down. — 
Now, go your way, Hope. No : stay a moment ; 
bring me a light," she said. 

The bed-room candles stood on a table near her 
door : I took one and lighted it, and brought it to 
her : then I saw her face better ; but with that 
second sight, I shrank from it. Hard, defiant^ 
daring, she stood before me. 

The light fell on me too, and I suppose some 
change came over me, for suddenly, as I fell back, 
she caught my arm. 

^^Hope, do not shrink from me 1 It is a lie!" 
she cried. 

*^Hildred!" 

**Did they not tell you?" She looked full at 
me, and after a moment her face softened. ^^ Well, 
I thank them for that — that was kind of them." 

** But, Hope, they may tell you yet 1 " she cried, 
^* and if they do," — ^her eyes gathered fire again — 
** I tell you beforehand it is a lie ! Hope, do you 
hear me ?" — so wild a look came to her white face 
— ^atisaUel" 
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'^ They have told me nothings Hildred, — and 
they mean to tell me nothing," I answered. " Oh, 
go into your room, and be calm I I do not know 
what this means." 

She went away, and put down her light, and 
began pacing to and fro in the room. I might 
have gone then— but I could not go : I loved her ; 
my heart was yearning towards her in her grief. 
I went to her, and stopped her passage, and threw 
my arms about her necL 

** Oh, Hildred, can I do nothing ? — can I do no- 
thing?" I sobbed. 

She clasped me once close to her, and then put 
me firmly back. 

" No— you can do nothing." 
. I went away in silence from her ; one word, one 
look would have brought me back, but she never 
turned or spoke again. 

I saw her no more that night. How long her 
troubled vigil lasted I do not know : she was still 
pacing her room when I retired to mine. Once, 
too, very late, when all the house was dark and 
quiet, I stole out of my bed to watch, and there 
was still a narrow line of light edging the passage 
at her door. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

I WENT on the afternoon of the next day to Old*- 
shaw. 

Since my last visit there, more than a week had 
passed. I think I might have gone back sooner, if 
it had not been for a cowardly shrinking that kept 
me away : I think that I might have stayed away 
still longer, if it had not been for a feverish cra- 
ving, as cowardly as my fear, that now at last 
sent me there. 

I had heard that Alice was better, and I hoped 
to find her so ; but when I entered her room, she 
was stiU stretched on her sofa, helpless and un- 
occupied : her cheek, indeed, had got colour in it 
now, — she spoke more easily too, and she did not 
He so still ; but her hands were hot and dry with 
fever, and the startling sound of her hollow, settled 
cough, was more painful to my ears than the most 
deathlike silence. Tet she herself was foil of hope, 
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and when I greeted her with some half-uttered 
words of pity, she answered me with a quick, 
ahnost eager, denial of their need. 

"For I am better — I am really a great deal 
better. I am getting quite strong," she said. 
^* With nurse's help, I walked up and down the 
room, this morning. Oh, I am very, very much 
better, Hope. And I have been looking for you, 
and wishing so much that you would come," 
she said. 

^*Did you expect me sooner, Alice?" 

** I did not know. I liked to think every day 
that it was possible I might see you. And I am 
so glad now, Hope," she said, gently. 

I sat down beside her, in the yellow, dull 
November light. It had grown cold during the 
last few days, and on this one — so dusky and dim 
it was — the fire-blaze, as it shone over her room, 
was brighter than the sunless daylight that 
streamed in faintly through the curtained windows. 

I sat down, with little enough power in me to 
talk. I was not happy. I was oppressed with 
lassitude. I was strangely and unreasonably 
wearied in body: it seemed to me that thoughts 
would neither come into my mind, nor words rise 
to my lips. 
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Bul^ she did not perceive my fatigae; I think 
she scarcely noticed my silence. I was sitting 
where she liked to have me, on a low chair close 
at her side: she had untied and taken off my 
bonnet: there was nothing about me to disturb 
her with the thought that I had come only for a 
hurried visit : the room and the day were quiet, 
and I was passive to remain — ^if she chose it — till 
sunset. 

She liked this kind of repose, and this silent 
spirit of acquiescence : I saw that in her contented 
smile, and in her peaceful aspect of enjoyment : I 
heard it presently in her voice and words. She 
had put out her hand to me, and laid it within 
mine, — and thus, as we sat, without a question 
asked by me, she quietly began to speak. There 
had been a pause between us, and her first words 
broke it. 

'^ I lie here," she said, " and I feel as if in my 
life the sim was only now for the first time rising, 
Hope, it is a strange thing to stand in its radiance, 
and look back into the night." 

A strange thing 1 A blessed thing she should 
have said. To stand in twilight, and look forward 
into darkness — that was what was strange I 

I raised my face to her a little as she spoke, but 
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there was no need to answer her. She was only 
silent for a moment 

'^ It all used to be so dark and cheerless. I was 
always^" she said^ '^ like one who was hungry, and 
groping everywhere blindfold for food. Oh, Hope, 
eyen when I seemed most gay and careless, I used 
to have such dreams !" 

*^ I suppose we all dream — ^more or less — in one 
way or another." 

** Yes — ^but the dreams of some are not good or 
beautifuL And mine were not good always, Hope: 
many a time they were ignoble, and worldly, and 
sordid ; and the good ones when they came did not 
make me happy. They were such forlorn, lonely, 
yearning dreams I All things that were right and 
beautiftil, and to be desired, only seemed to rise 
before me that they might mock me with my dis- 
tance from ihem. And then I used to make myself 
wild and reckless to get free from them. Oh, 
Hope, I was not happy ! I had nobody to help me : 
there were days upon days when I was sick of 
every hour I passed — ^when all my heart was faint- 
ing in me!" 

She spoke quickly and passionately, and the 
sudden emotion brought on a terrible fit of cough- 
ing ; before it ceased, the handkerchief at her lips 
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was spotted with blood. I was alarmed, and wonld 
have called for help, but she held my arm, as I 
would haye risen. 

" It is nothing, dear," she whispered, — " it often 
comes like this. Let me lie quiet for one minute." 

She laid her head back upon her pillow, and 
closed her eyes. She lay without motion — as still 
as death — her dark lashes upon her cheek, and 
that hollowed cheek burning with a crimson flusL 

I sat in silence, with my eyes upon her, thinking 
of many things : I sat without sound or motion, tiU 
at last the marble stillness of her £ace began to 
change, and, like a child dreaming of some happy 
thing, a smile dawned tremulously on her lips. 
Then her eyes reopened. 

Whatever of pain there had been in her face 
before, had gone from it now : the darkness had 
passed, and, as that smile rose and spread, a timid 
light and gladness followed it, like the flushing of 
a sky at sunrise. Sitting there by her side, I saw 
it : sitting with closed lips, I listened, while, half 
below her breath, she spoke these words : 

" It has been with me for so short a time — ^for 
such a few days only — and yet I feel already as 
if it had enveloped and covered all my life. Oh, 
Hope, if I was left alone again, what should I do ! 
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There seems nothing now but sunshine for me in 
all the world : all I ever wished or longed for, is 
lying at my hand : all I ever desired to become, is 
possible for me now. And I owe it all to him — ^to 
him!" she said. 

Was the dark day growing so suddenly darker ? 
— or what was it that was stealing like a veil upon 
my sight ? I could not see her plainly as I looked 
on her. 

"He comes day after day. I waken every 
morning,'^ she said, ^^ knowing that he will come. 
He sits here, and talks and reads to me." She 
lifted up her hands, and clasped them on her 
breast " Oh, Hope, he loves me I It is like 
the dawn of a new life I" 

Sometimes, half-fainting, we hear the tones of 
voices round us, close to us, yet seeming dream- 
like — ^far away. I heard her so. I think, too, 
that once when she had spoken, I closed my eyes, 
and for a moment some kind of trance or uncon- 
sciousness came upon me: a strange pause, a 
moment when existence seemed to cease. When 
it had passed, there followed 

There followed that which comes when the last 
breath has left some d}ring lips, and we stand deso- 
late I when the last step has trodden some familiar 

15 
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floor, and all the house that it once filled lies 
empty. 

Oh, hush I life has not many moments such as 
that. 

She had broken the silence again. Quietly, as 
if nothing had passed — as if no Angel of Death 
had crossed the threshold of her room— once more 
I heard her voice. 

" I used to think that I was too old to change. 
And now I feel so young I as though, if he chose, 
he could bend me like a child. Hope, you were 
right when you said once that he was a patient 
teacher : so patient and gentle, and yet so strong ! 
Oh, Hope, what have I done to deserve him I 
what can he find to love in me?" 

^^ It was so strange — " there had been a pause 
again for a few moments, and then she spoke once 
more — " it was so strange how he took possession 
of me. He never asked me for my love — ^he only 
quietly came and claimed me. Oh, Hope, I lie 
and think of it a thousand times I how he came 
that first day that I was ill and took me to 
himself!" 

Her hands were folded close — ^that flush of joy 
and light was over all her face. I thank God 
that in the egotism of her love, she scarcely 
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tfaonght of me^ nor almost ever turned her eyes 
upon me. To my own ears, when I spoke to her, 
my voice seemed strange : hers caught no change 
in it: the few words that I said, seemed all she 
needed from me. She took my gladness and my 
sympathy for granted: she kept me by her side 
to listen to her, not to speak. And I did listen : 
passive and stiU, I sat beside her, till at last — at 
last I the dim November day began to close. 

In all the heaven, there was no flush of 
sunset: I walked once more alone, where the 
barren trees stood sflent, throwing np tiieir naked 
boughs against the colourless, dull waste of cloud. 
Throughout the sky, there was no break or change 
of shade ; on all the earth, there seemed to be no 
sound of any living thing, — no breath of wind — 
no tone of any voice. I walked along the solitary 
road, and shrank before the lonely sound of my 
own steps. 

There was no battle to be fought; there was 
no deed to be accomplished : like the closing day, 
with its desolate calm, I had but to go my way in 
silence. The sun had set — that was the whole : 
and a living hope had died I 

I could not think. Along the whole length of 
road — so long it seemed to-night! — I remember 
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how I kept a vacant outlook for familiar land-' 
marks, — for a narrowing in the pathway here^ — 
further on, for a group of wintry sombre pines, — 
a dark spot^ visible on the long road far away; 
presently, for a gateway, where, in autumn, har- 
vest-carts passed from the fields, leaving a trail of 
yellow ears upon the drooping branches : the gate 
was locked to-night, and I began to count the 
months — how many would elapse before they 
should re-open it at seed-time. 

I had a vague wish to be home, but I had not 
strength to quicken my slow steps. I was so tired 
--^I was in such pain: each movement that I 
made, shook the wild throbbing in my forehead. 
It got almost dark, and still I was not home. 

Through the deepening gloom before me, some 
one was coming near ; I saw a dark spot far away: 
I could distinguish no lineaments, I could scarce^ 
discern the outline of a figure, yet ere it had come 
near to me, I knew that it was Frankland Gra- 
ham. I think I heard his step, and knew him by 
its sound, in the quiet night. 

We were approaching one another on the 
straight line of road. To-night, of all nights 
since ever he and I first met, I would not, if I 
could have helped it, have come across him. But 
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to help it, was not possible ; there was no escape : 
he came near to m&— still nearer ; and we met. 

He stopped with a sudden start and exclamation 
of surprise : he had not known me^ until we had 
come &tce to face. 

Half in wonder, half in gladness^ he uttered 
my name: 

''Hope!" 

Then — ^for, to that greeting, I could not call 
an answer — ^there was an instant's pause. 

" Why, Elfie, what are you doing here?" 

" I was going home — ^I have come from Oldshaw." 

'• But what has kept you to this hour ? Little 
Elf, you must not take to wandering alone in the 
dark of a November evening." 

" I thought I should have been home, before it 
was dark ; I think I have been walking slowly." 

" You must leave Oldshaw earlier in future. I 
am glad I met you." 

He took my hand, and raised it to his arm : he 
turned round, too, as if to accompany me. I 
shrank back from him : t resisted that movement. 

" You must not turn back," I uttered, hastily. 

" Let me go home alone, Frankland." 

"Elf, give me your hand. You shall not go 
home alone." 
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^^ You are tired, too," he said, a moment after, 
when he bad gained that hand again, and when 
his steps had begun to pace by mine. 

" My head is aching." 

" And it was that that made you walk so 
slowly ? Is it very bad ? " 

^' It makes me giddy: it throbs so when I moye." 

"You must go to bed when you get' home. 
Make my mother nurse you. / have nursed some 
of your headaches before now, Elfie." 

"Yes." 

" And they used to go away, under my nursing. 
I wish I could stay, and cure this one I " 

" It will cure itself, Frankland : it only needs 
patience — to bear the pain till it goes." 

Down in the hollow, southwards, I saw the 
trees of Falcon Court, dimly darkening the gray 
sky. It was but a little way to go — ^not a quarter 
of a mile now. The house itself, I also partially 
saw — and, through the trees, one lighted window. 
It shone out suddenly, a sort of beacon light, in 
the gray gloom. 

*^Elfie," he said, "what have you been about 
since I saw you last ? What have you been doing?" 

" I have done very little : I have scarcely been 
out" 
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" I have not seen you for a week." 
"No." 



Then there must be something to teU me. 

Elfie " He spoke so far; then suddenly I 

thought there was some hesitation in him, — some 
doubt, it seemed to me, whether he should speak 
as he had meant Perhaps I was wrong; the 
pause was only for a moment. " Elfie," he said, 
** I am not often a whole week away from you." 

« No, Frankland." 

"And you have still nothing to say to me? 
Ah, Elfie, to mey there come thoughts fifty times a 
day, that I would tell you." 

" Yes — but such thoughts we do not remember, 
and hoard up. They come for a moment, — ^and 
when they pass, they are forgotten." 

" But, even when they pass, we remember that 
they have been. Little Elf, — all this week, have 
yon never missed me ? " 

" You did not ask me that. I have missed you, 
Frankland." 

*'And I have missed you, tool I miss you 
always, when I do not see you : I am glad to see 
you, now — I am glad to be with you — ^my little 
Elfl"hesaid. 

His hand touched mine, as it lay upon his arm 
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— a quick, tender tonch. God bless him 1 Yes — 
his words were true — had been true always — ^from 
the first hour he ever took me — a little child — ^into 
his arms. A little child I Ah, it all lay there I I 
had grown to be a woman, since — ^and he had not 
known it 

He took me slowly home, and slower as we came 
more near. He lingered by the way. 

** There is no need to hurry, now," he said. 

I could have cried aloud, — " Oh, let this cease! 
— Cleave me to go alone I " — ^but I had brought this 
su£Pering on myself I uttered no word — ^made 
no remonstrance; slowly, through the gathering 
darkness, we went home. 

He was so gentle, — so ftdl of kindness: that 
bodily pain, that was the least of all the pain I 
sufiered — ^how tender he was over it I So had he 
been to me in illness, long ago, — ^so thoughtftd, 
careful, full of love : oh, long ago I — ^how strange^ 
far ofi^, dissevered firom me, it seemed, now 1 — 
when I was " Frankland's child." 

He would not leave me, even at the entrance- 
gates. Not until we had traversed the short 
avenue together — ^where the thick, close trees, 
made the darkness of the gathering evening 
deeper, — ^was our walk ended. 
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He stood at the door with me, at last; and, as 
he opened it, the faint, familiar light from the 
lamp in the old hall^ shone softly over us. 

** Little, pale Elfie I " 

He had my hand in his : there, on the threshold 
of the door, where, at parting, we had stood so 
often, hand in hand, before, we were standing now 
— for this first farewell of a new time. 

** Go in, and lie down. You are very tired. 
Take care of yourself, Elfie." 

** You will not come in, Frankland ? " 

"No— I must go now." 

And yet he did not go. 

" I do not like you to look so ill. Can I do no- 
thing for you ? " 
Nothing more." 

If I stayed, I might read to you. We could 
draw the study sofa to the fire : I might read to 
you, till you fell asleep." 

** Oh, no— not to-night I God bless you, Frank- 
land I Good night" 

My hands were lifted to his lips^ and kissed. It 
was the old, common, customary kiss, — ^and yet, 
to-night, it lingered — it was very long. His child 
was ill, and he was sorry : that was all. 

Yes — all — ^from henceforth. I said the words 
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to myself, as I closed the door^ while his footsteps 
died away upon the winding patL 

Where were they all I I noticed, as I passed, 
how the drawing-room door stood open, and within 
it, was all dark. There was no sound in the house, 
but the ticking of the large clock in the halL As 
I passed, I read the hour upon its face: it was 
half-past five. 

I went up to my room. I met no person on the 
way; I kindled no light, when I had reached it 
I only closed the door, and sat down. But not 
even yet, though alone, — ^not to-night — could I 
think. Crushed down and mastered by the, bodily 
pain I suffered, that oiher pain began now to sink 
into strange torpor. It became to me like a dream, 
— something unreal, far off. I put my hand upon 
my brow, to calm its throbbing. ITiat sharp pul- 
sation was keen and real: with a voice that had 
no indistinctness in it, it called for relief and rest 

I yielded to that voice. I was utterly worn 
out I crept to bed, and lay down, and closed 
my eyes, — not, I thought at first, to sleep: and 
yet sleep came. 

It was a heavy, dreamless slumber. How long 
it lasted, I did not know ; but when I awakened, 
there was a change in all the room. It was not 
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dark now. No lamp was burning; bat over 
everything there shone a glow of soft, red fire- 
light: there was some one, also, in the room, 
whose shadow, as she sat beside the hearth, inter- 
rapted the fire-blaze on the floor. 

Like one who wakens &om a trance, I woke, 
and saw this change : as in a dream, I idly lay and 
looked upon the fire-blaze as it rose, burning upon 
the red coils of her golden hair. I might have 
stirred or spoken, but a dreamy haze seemed hang- 
ing over every sense, a strange languor, too, in 
every limb. I lay quite motionless, only half con- 
scious : looking on the scene before me, as I might 
have looked upon a painted picture. I lay thus, 
till the picture moved. 

That movement, when it came, dispelled my 
stupor, for its action was sharp and sudden. With 
a kind of fierce start, Hildred rose from her seat 
before the fire, and faced me. She saw my open 
eyes, as she turned. Her face, as she stood there, 
I scarcely saw ; for it was in the shadow, the fire 
behind it, no light falling upon it but a feeble, 
pallid • gleam, that stole through the imcurtained 
window. It might have been that sickly ray that 
made it look so ghastly, as she turned. 

She stood for a moment quite still, when she 
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had risen: she was startled^ perhaps, by the 
sadden sight of my open eyes : in a second more^ 
she came to my bedside. 

"I did not know that you were awake,** she 
said, abruptly. 

** I awakened just now." 

" What has ailed you ? " 

I shrank before the sharp question, — ^I felt the 
blood leap to my heart, a keen, hot pain, rousing 
all recollection in me that had still slept. 

** I came home tired — ^my head was aching." 

Then a pause. 

"Is it late?" 

** An hour struck, a little while ago — ^I do not 
know what it was — eleven, perhaps." 

What had come over her ? She was near me 
now^ so that I could see her well, and the face was 
ghastly, — thin, haggard, white; fixed, like some- 
thing cut in stone, — standing up, in its weary, 
desolate wildness, by my side. 

I leant to her, and touched her hand. 

"Hildredl" 

« 

What made her start before that touch? She 
drew her hand away, as if contact with mine had 
stung ii 

" Hope, lie stiU I " she said. 
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Lie still; — ^with ihat face before me I Trem- 
bling, I raised myself in bed, and stretched my 

arms up to her neck. 

« Something has happened: teU me what it is, 
Hildred," I prayed, ^^ tell me what it is ?" 

She put me from her again, but it was with a 
slower action, now: something was changing in 
her: her fixed face had begun to quiver: she 
stood for two or three moments struggling, I think, 
with what was coming on her: then it mastered 
her. There came a kind of low, sharp cry, and 
she sank on her knees at my bedside. 

'^ I have nothing to tell," broke from her lips. 
" Hope, let me alone. I am only miserable ! Oh, 
little Hope!" — she sobbed out — "little Hope — 
Hope I " and she burst passionately into tears. 

*^ There is nothing to tell — only let me stay 
here," she murmured. " I cannot go to my own 
room, to-night Let me lie here." 

She laid her face down upon the bed, and shook 
it with her sobs. One of her passionate paroxysms 
of weeping had come over her — one of those wild 
floods, that, when they took possession of her, 
would bear no consolation, and listen to no en- 
treaties. She wept, tearing her bosom with her 
sobs. Of late, I had seen her shaken by many an 
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outbreak of wild sorrow ; bat never^ from the first 
day she ever came within our doors^ by one sudi 
as this. At other times, they were like summer 
storms; they passed oyer her, and left the sky 
clear behind them: passionate stirrings, as they 
were, of her better nature, they left her purer, 
and even happier, when they were gone. But ihie 
storm was followed by no happiness : the lull that 
came, when this tempest ceased, bore less the 
aspect of calmness than of despair. Rejecting all 
sympathy, when her weeping was ended, — ^re- 
fusing, even, to let me touch her, she lay, moaning, 
till it wrung my heart to hear her, with her face 
hidden at my feet. 

'^ Let me alone I There is a devil fighting in 
me ! " she cried, wildly, once. 

I was bending down to her, as she spoke, vainly 
trying to raise her, — and she lifted up her head 
for an instant, and shook me back. That look, as 
it met mine, drove the blood fi'om my heart 

** There has been a devil fighting with me all 
night," she moaned again, ^^ and I cannot lay it, or 
conquer it Oh, Hope, if it conquers mey remem- 
ber that I fought with itl Hope " her voice 

sank to a strange, toneless, frozen whisper, ** if it 
conquers me — tell Guy I fought with it" 
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I did not understand her: I was wearied with 
mj vain efforts to comfort her. 

** Why should / tell Guy anything ? " I an- 
swered, sorrowfully. " Guy is nothing to you 
now : I do not know why you should fight either 
with devil or angel any longer for his sake. Oh, 
Hildred, I wish to God yon would marry Lord 
Carstairs, and go your way with him — and leave 
Guy alone,^*' 

She raised her face to me, as I spoke, — so 
wildly haggard, that I shrank, utterly terrified, at 
its ghastly, startled gaze. She looked at me, but 
without speaking : not till after a long pause, did 
her lips open ; and when words came at last, they 
sprang from thoughts that had strangely wandered 
far away. 

" Hope," she said, ** do you remember, long ago, 
how I said to you once, that I might come some 
day, and weep at your feet ? Look — ^it has come 
true I And you have been true, too — oh, little 
Hope, you have been true to my first thought of 
you I Hope, I wonder if there are ever fallen 
spirits, who long to come and weep at angels' 
knees.'' 

" Oh, Hildred, hush 1 " 

But she hid her face, and burst into new tears. 
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'' I have not done jou harm," she aobhed. 
^^ Whatever becomes of me, that will be one* 
thought that need have no bitterness in it I 
have been very fond of you — ^I have never done 
you any harm — oh, my pure Hope I — my little 
pure Hope I " she cried* 

I bent to her when she was weepings and in 
spite of her, for she would still have shrunk firom 
me, I put my arms roimd her, and held her close. 
She had melted all my heart 

** No, you have never done me harm," I whis- 
pered through my tears : '^ you have never done 
anything but good to me; I shall never forget 
you ; I shall love you as long as ever I live ! " 

She had struggled when I first clasped my arms 
about her : then, when that struggling did not 
free her, she lay passive and began to tremble. 
I put my lips on her wet cheek, and kissed her 
again, aud again, and again. I tried to kiss those 
tears away, but they flowed faster than I could 
dry ihem : she was crying like a child — and like 
a child, all melted and softened, she at last threw 
her arms about my neck. She clung to me for a 
few moments in a strange agony: such an embrace 
I never had from her before, — it was like the 
clinging of some drowning creature. 
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She kndt by my side for a long time^ but she 
resisted every question that I tried to ask her. 
Only when it was very late could my entreaties 
bring her to lie down beside me, — and even 
then, throughout the whole night, I know that 
she scarcely slept 

From my eyes also sleep had fled. But God 
foi^ve me, if in this night my thoughts wandered 
often from her. This grief of hers, wild as it 
was, I looked upon only as some sudden outburst 
of remorse, that would be worn out before the 
morning came. Her passionate nature was liable 
to these things : long ago I had left off weighing 
her emotions against ours; some stirring of her 
southern blood had roused this storm of misery : 
some wind had tossed the waters. A few hours, 
and this tempest would sink as it had risen, — and 
leave no marks upon the unimpressible sea. 

Thus I thought — Alas, alas ! for the warnings 
which are given us that we cannot read I — ^for the 
signs which are shown us that we cannot see I 
The shadow falls, and we draw no lesson from 
it ; the voice speaks, and we only understand the 
words that it had said when the hour is past for 
ever. 

Oh, Hildred, looking back, I can see that night 

16 
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still, throo^ all the gathered mist of tears and 
darkness, — with its last struggle — with all that 
was perplexed and dim, — ^with all the mystery of 
its remembered words, made dear now. 

I could not sleqi. The ^ow of firelight fiided, 
and« when it died, pale moonbeams took its place, 
hour after hour tracing their slow white journey 
tui the floor. I watched them till they fiided, and 
the gray dawn broke. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

I BEMEMBEB verj Well how fair and bright that 
morning rose. Our breakfast room had eastern 
windows, and when we came down-stairs that day 
they were all alight with smishine; Across the 
panes of one of them some branches of clematis 
had been trained in summer, and I recollect how 
soMy the delicate shadows of the tiny leaves 
danced through the sunlight on the wall. It 
might have been a summer morning. 

The breakfast table had been cleared, and 
EUldred sat alone, cowering before the fire. She 
had scarcely spoken since she rose ; a strange 
look was over her — in her whole face and man- 
ner the expression of some dumb, wild fear : she 
was sitting shivering and bending to the fire — 
silent, shrunken, almost like one in a dream. 

I moved to and fro about the house. I did not 
dare to sit still this morning, *and I had asked for 
and obtained some occupation &om my Aunt that 
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at least kept my feet and my fingers busy : but 
each time that my errands took me to the break- 
fitft room there still sat that silent figore cronchiDg 
before the fire. 

I came in once with a handfid of autmnn 
flowers, some pale, late-blowing roses that had 
hung till now upon a warm south walL I had 
been out to gather them in the sunshine, and I 
came to arrange them now. 

I had left the door behind me open : as I stood 
before the table another footstep entered the room; 
I did not need to turn at the sound of it: the step 
was very familiar — ^it was Gruy's. 

He went in silence to one of the windows, and 
stood for a few moments looking out It was a 
brief pause : it ended by his turning round, and 
slowly going to the place where Hildred sat 

She was seated in a large old-fashioned chair : 
as he stood beside her he bent down, and leant 
his arm on its tall back. She looked up as he 
came near her, but not gently ; a flash came from 
her eyes Kke the half-roused threatening glare of 
some wild animal. 

He was very pale : but there was scarcely any 
pause now, and his low voice was steady when he 
addressed her. 
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** You appointed this hour," he said. 

She rose up before him as he spoke, — and I 
pray to God that I may never see upon another 
face a look such as that which she turned upon 
him : it was the startled look of despair of some 
hunted creature. 

" What do you want?" she whispered. 

His hand still grasped the chair from which she 
had risen; it was a convulsive grasp that made 
the veins in it stand out like cords. There was a 
pause after her words: he could not break itj I 
think, till several moments had passed. 

*^ I want to bring this long mockery to an 
end/' he said, in his low, repressed voice, at last. 
^* Either you release me to-day — or I you. I 
have borne what it is possible for man to bear : 

my strength is worn out now." 

"Then take your release I" broke her wild 
answer. "Now we are free!" 

He gazed at her one instant, and then 

Where were his calmness — ^his hushed voice — 
his tutored lips? One word burst from them — 
"Hildredl" It was like a cry ringing through 
the room as he cast himself before her at her 
feet 

It was the last word that I heard. I left my 
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flowers^ and fled from the room : I shut the door 
behind me^ and stood alone in the silent hall. 

I could do no more work now. In unutterable 
pain and grief I slowly crept up-stairs, and began 
to pace the long corridor up and down. How 
long that restless walk endured I do not know: 
it was not long; not many minutes could have 
elapsed, I think, since I closed that door down- 
stairs^ when I heard a sound from it again, — a 
sudden crash, as if it had been broken open, — and 
a step rushed up the stairs. I stood at their head 
as it came near : I stood in another moment &ce 
to face with Hildred, — quivering, and white, and 
wild. 

She stood still one instant at sight of me. 

" Put on your bonnet — come out with me — I 
am suflFocating in this house," she cried. 

She did not wait to receive an answer: in 
another moment she had gained her room, and 
closed the door. 

We went out together. She had not uttered 
another word : she never spoke again till we had 
traversed ihe avenue and reached the gate. 

" Not near the village-^to the East Road," she 
said then. 

It was a bleak hilly road, rising steep and high, 
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— bare on its southern side to the sea breeze : we 
rarely walked there, for even in summer the winds 
often blew strongly on its exposed path. But its 
barren coldness suited her to-day: as the sharp 
wind beat over us now, she threw back her veil, 
and set her face ftdl in its teeth. 

No syllable passed between iiSy bs, in distress 
and pain, I paced along this road beside her. I 
oould not speak to her — I could not question her : 
there was something in her face as I glanced at 
her that checked each word that might have risen 
to my lips. 

It was a rapid walk : the breeze^ too, was full 
in our faces, so that we had to buffet with it for 
every step. It was work to wear the strength out 
quickly : it wore out mine. She was in no state 
to feel fatigue, but when we had walked for half 
a mile I could go no farther. 

I stood still, and broke the silence. 

** Hildred, let me stop — ^I cannot go on." 

** Are you tired, Hope ?" She looked at me — 
not urgently. "I am very selfish," she said, 
quickly : ** I will take you back." 

** Let me sit down a minute. I shall be ready 
in one minute." 

There were some stones by the wayside : I sat 
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down on one of them. She stood by my side, 
with her face tamed to the sea : it lay before us 
— a wide blue ocean^ flecked with bright foam. 

I could hear the faint sound of its waves fix>m 
below as they broke upon the shore. It was not 
that sound that^ as I sat^ arrested my ears: the 
wind was bringing some other towards us : it was 
the clang over the hard ground of a horse's feet 
I rose fi*om my seat There was a horseman's 
figure on the crest of the hilL 

" It is Lord Carstairs." 

It was she who had spoken. She was standing 
turned to him^ with her white face as still as 
stone. He came towards her quickly, but she 
never moved^ until his gay tones greeted her, 
as he sprang to the ground. 

^^ I hoped I should find you rambling some- 
where: I thought this lovely day would tempt 
you out," he exclaimed. " But you have chosen 
a breezy walk I Have you really come by this 
road the whole way in the teeth of the wind ?" 

His address was unconstrained and careless: 
the light, gay words fell strangely on our heavy 
silence. Perhaps she thought so. She looked into 
his face as he spoke them with a cold, steady gaze 
that brought no tinge of colour to her cheeL 
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" Hope Graham is tired : we are going home," 
she said^ slowly. 

" I think you had better." 

He took his horse's bridle^ and led him to the 
road. We turned homewards. We walked back 
as we had come^ — side by side. 

But our pace was slower^ and our walk now 
was not in silence. It was a strange power in 
him that made him able^ through the whole of 
that long hour that followed^ to talk as lightly and 
easily on every passing subject, as though he had 
been utterly blind to and unconscious of Hildred's 
mood. She never addressed him^ she barely an- 
swered him when he spoke; and yet, until our 
slow steps had traversed back to the avenue gate, 
his gay, careless talk never ceased. 

It ceased then^ for at that gate he left us. 

He had extended his hand there, and hers for a 
few moments was enclosed within it Suddenly, 
as she stood so, I saw her cheek, that had never 
changed till now from its stony whiteness, flush 
into crimson. She looked him an instant in the 
face; her wild risen terror fronted his steady, 
calm regard: then, without a word, she sprang 
past him, and entered the gate. Along the rest 
of the short, hurried way, until we reached the 
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house^ I saw the band that he had held clenched 
at her side, with every sinew in it on the stretch. 

We entered the hoase. There was no one in 
the hall when we came in, but on the ground stood 
Ghij's portmanteau^ labelled and strapped. Her 
eye fell on it as she passed. She stood still for 
a moment as she saw it; then turned quickly, 
and opened the drawing-room door. She went in 
there, and stood in the blaze of sunlight, looking 
round. No person was in the room. She turned 
her face slowly back to the door: she met some 
one then : my Aunt was crossing the threshold. 

Not a step forward as she saw her did Hildred 
make. Drawing up her queenly figure, she let 
Mrs. Graham adyance, and never stirred until she 
stood before her. Even then it was not she who 
moved or spoke: it was my Aunt's bitter voice 
that, as they &ced each other^ broke the silence : 

** You have driven my son out of his house I " 
she said. ^^ It remains now for another of us to 
go 1 Hildred Kane, it must be you, or me I " 

A strange flash passed over Hildred's face. I 
can see her yet as she stood there, — ^not crushed, 
or pale, or terror-stricken now, — ^but all regal in 
the gorgeous sunlight, — a grand, bright figure, — 
her golden hair all burning red, her flashing eye 
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and coloured cheek kindled by fire. Something 
had come into her^ — a spirit that was not of 
heaven, — something fierce, wild, and daring, be- 
fore which Mrs. Graham^ brave as she was^ fell 
back. 

" Hope Graham^ remember her words ! " she 
cried. *^ Let Guy thank her for them when he 
comes home I" She broke into a low^ mocking 
laugL " For the rest — ^the account shall be 
settled to-morrow. Hope, stand back I " 

She came towards the door, and for a moment 
in my anguish I tried to hold her, but she flung 
my arms back, and broke from me. One look 
from her fell on my face as she passed me by; 
th^i, through a rush of blinding tears, I saw her 
reach the stairs, — and I saw no more. What else 
I heard was the sharp closing of her door, and the 
drawing of her bolt Then all was still. 

From that hour, throughout the whole day, in 
all the house there was no sound. A deathlike 
silence had fallen over us. It was so deep, and 
cold, and solenm, that I shrank even from the 
faint echo of my own steps as I paced the rooms, 
and crouched down with the work beside me that 
my fingers could not do, and the book on my 
knees that I could not read. For hour after hour 
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it lasted. Even the wind^ too^ had sunk^ and not 
a breath arose to stir one leafless branch into 
sound or motion : the sun went down, and the 
damp November haze rose like a silent spirit from 
the earthy and quenched the faintest crimson lines 
of light that lingered behind the pine-trees in the 
west. 

In the twilight, and when the night had fallen^ 
I crept to Hildred's door again and again. There^ 
too, it was all silent : no footstep was in the room, — 
no sound in all my listening ever broke the still- 
ness. Once only I knocked and spoke to her: 
then a voice answered me that seemed t6 rise up 
from the ground. 

« Hildred 1 " 

** Hope, if that is you, go back." 

" Let me come in — ^for one moment — ^for one 
moment I " 

"Nol" 

I turned away — ^I went to my own room, — and 
burst into tears. To her, too, in her sorrow, I 
was nothing but a child. 

I thought that the long evening would never 
end. We sat so long — hour after hour — ^my Aunt 
pursuing every customary occupation, in her 
silent, cruel, pitiless anger, as if it had been a 
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common night As though Hildred had passed 
away and been forgotten, as though she had 
never lived or left her shadow in the rooms, 
through all that evening her name never crossed 
Mrs. Gb*aham's lips. 

It was over at last But there was no sound 
still within her room as I lingered once more, and 
for the last time, at her door. There was no light 
either: all was motionless and dark. I stood at 
that closed threshold : her name was starting 
from my lips ; with unutterable yearning 1 
longed to call on her — to see her — ^to hear 
her voice. I listened even, with my own breath 
held in, to catch her breath; but there came no 
sound. 

I lay long awake^ striving with vain, feverish 
restlessness to catch some tone or movement in 
the utter silence. When at last I fell asleep my 
slumber must have been a light one : it could not 
have lasted long when something — it seemed to 
me like the momentary creaking of a door — 
aroused me from it. 

It wakened me with a start. I sat up in bed 
and listened. It was nothing. I was nervous, 
and had been dreaming. There was no sound; 
everything was still ; the door was shut ; nothing 
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was in the room but the white moonbeams on the 
floor. 

Hash I 

This was no dream ! I sprang out of bed upon 
the floor. Some hand below was turning the key 
of the garden door. 

It was no definite apprehension, but only some 
sudden^ wild, vague fear that, flnaliing through 
my heart like lightning, made me spring to my 
door and open it, and rush along the corridor to 
Hildred's room. I never paused to draw breath 
till my hand had reached the handle of that door. 

I reached it : I touched it : it was not &stened 
now I I threw it open : the room was empty I 
I tried to cry aloud, and could not I stood in 
dumb agony on that vacant threshold, with all 
the truth rushing upon me. 

The chill night air was creeping up the stairs. 
I think as it blew upon my brow it saved me from 
fainting. What should I do ? 

She could not have reached the avenue entrance 
yet ! A ray of feeblest hope broke over me ; I 
wakened no one: — who cared for her in that 
house now but me? — ^but I threw a cloak about 
me — I put shoes on my feet, — and with the pas* 
sionate energy of despair I fled out into the night 
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It was a winding avenue — ^I could not see along 
it : the moonlight, too, as I flew onwards, mocked 
me with stealthy beams that seemed to move and 
creep like living figures among the leafless trees. 
Again and again I thought I saw her, and mj 
wild invocations of her name rang on the air. 

But in vain — ^in vain I I had reached the gate 
and found no sign of her. I passed the gate into 
the road, wringing my hands in a great agony. 
Then — suddenly, at last — ^far down the road — oh, 
my God I she was there. 

"Hildredl" 

I cried upon her as my lips had never uttered 
word before : I sprang to reach her — I gained 
upon her — I was nearer to her. 

What was it that so suddenly— on the instant — 
concealed her fi*om me? The moon was under a 
cloud — I could not see — some heavy shadow where 
the road turned round had hidden her. 

I knew what it was ; oh I I knew what it was. 
With a wild cry of utter misery I recognised it 
I fled on, making the night ring with my agony. 
She must have heard me 1 — ^yet through the very 
midst of those cries there broke the sound of 
moving carriage wheels. 

I stood in the road alone, with that sound dying 
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&r away. The acony that came over me was not 
ordinar^ sufferiTbut bhmk and utter despair. 
I do not know how long I stood in that dmnb 
stupor. I do not know how many moments had 
elapsed when through its bitter darkness there 
crept in one beam of hope. A fidnt, far distant 
ray, — but it roused me from my torpid wretched- 
ness. An instinct — ^it was not a thought, for I 
could not think, — ^had wakened in me to fly to 
Frankland, — and to him I went 

I went by the well-known path across the fields. 

flying in my great misery through that gentle 
midnight stillness. I never slackened speed till, 
panting and breathless with exhaustion, I stood at 
Frankland's door. 

It was all quiet; but through chinks in the 
closed window-shutters of his study I saw rays 
of a light burning within. He .always sat up 
late : he had not gone to rest yet. I reached the 
door, and my hand caught at the bell, and sent 
long peals ringing through the house. In my 
passionate impatience, too, I called aloud upon 
him— « Frankland I Franklandl" And I think 
he heard me through the fastened door, for he 
came so swiftly at my call. With a hurried hand 
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bolts were drawn back^ — ^a key was turned ; then 
the door was thrown wide^ — and I sprang into the 
open hall. 

He was there^ standing before me^ the blood so 
chased from his face that, remembering his look 
afterwards, I could imagine how terror-stricken 
my own aspect must have been to have brought 
that pallor over him. I do not know if he spoke : 
I only remember how my cry broke from my 
lips. 

*^ Hildred is gone 1 Oh, Frankland, follow her ! 
for God's sake, follow her 1 " 

I think I was near fainting; the long tension 
was over, and mind and body seemed failing me 
together now. I tried to stand and could not 
With a low exclamation he lifted me up as if I 
had been a child, and carried me to his own chair 
by his study fire. 

Then he bent over me. 

** Hope, can you speak ? Can you tell me what 
you know?" 

« Yes." 

I struggled with my faintness and told him. A 
few words sufficed. He was not one to stand hesi- 
tating, or to waste time. 

I sank back in my chair as he went away, and 

17 
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I felt my eyes close. My message was delivered, 
and my work was done. I remember iM>thing 
more. 

When I awakened some one was with me in the 
room. The house had been alarmed by my loud 
ringing, and Frankland's housekeeper — a kind old 
woman — ^was kneeling by my side. I crept to her 
as my memory came back — closer and closer — 
it was something not to be alone I — and burst into 
tears, with my arms about her neck. 

All thoughts that in my panting haste and 
breathless agony had found no time to disentangle 
themselves out of the one great weight of misery 
that enclosed them all, began to rise up now: 
each one of them — Guy's desolation — ^the shame 
upon our house — the vacant^ dark-stained blank 
that would be left within our hearts and lives — 
came up before me separately, one by one. Oh, 
Hildred, our beautiful glad vision — our joy in 
stunmer days — our light and sunshine 1 

An hour — ^two hours, and Frankland did not 
return? Had he overtaken them? Would she 
come back? Oh, hope not to be uttered, — oh, 
gladness not to be believed ! Hush I I listened 
for their coming, till my ear found sounds of 
carriage wheels in the faint rustling of a withered 
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braQchy and of horses' feet in the tapping of a leaf 
upon the panes. But they did not come. 

Worn out, in utter weariness, I lay down on 
Frankland's sofa> and let the old servant wrap a 
cloak about me. She had spoken of my going 
home, but I could not go ; I had no strength left 
for that : my limbs would bear me no more this 
night She laid me down upon the sofa then, 
and bade me close my eyes, — and I obeyed her 
and closed them^ and through their closed lids I 
saw pictures when she thought I slept. 

How long the darkness lasted I Hour after 
hour struck on the clock. Yet, long as the hours 
were, they passed : but the night ended, and the 
day broke — ^and Frankland did not come. 

Through the closed shutter I saw beams of 
daylight piercing into the dim, firelighted room. 
Then I turned my face away to the wall, and my 
shut eyes opened no more; for a long while I 
wept silent, bitter tears ; and, in weeping, I at last 
slept. 

I felt when I awakened as though my sleep had 
been long and heavy, but the faint daylight was 
still creeping in through the closed shutters ; there 
was no change in all the quiet room — save one. 
The red blaze of the firelight glowed up upon a 
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face that was stooping towards me. It was Frank- 
land I He had come back ! 

I uttered his name^ and sprang up. He took 
my two hands as I sat erect^ and held them 
together in his. 

'' Frankland, tell me 1 " 

How worn he looked ! How the dark shadows 
had gathered round his saddened eyes I I gazed 
into his face once — ^and my last hope was dead. 

" I have little to tell," he said, in a low voice. 
" I have not seen her." 

«Ah!" 

" I succeeded in tracing them : they took the 
Southampton train from Moreton." 

" And you did not follow them ? " I clasped 
my hands in my anguish. 

" I did follow them," he answered, sadly ; " but 
there was some loss of time that could not be 
avoided. Before I reached Southampton they had 
sailed." 

I broke into one low, bitter cry : that was 
all. Then utter silence fell upon us both. 1 
crouched down again upon my pillow, I hid my 
face within my hands, — too wretched even to 
weep. 

Was it still night or early morning, that there 
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was no light yet within the room? Once, after a 
long while^ I asked him. 

" The day is over : it is evening again," he said. 

Evening I and had I slept all day ? 

"I only returned an hour ago," he said. 
" I have been to my mother." His voice sank 
lower, " I must go now to Guy." 

" Oh, Frankland ! " 

" And you too must go to my mother, Elfie, 
when you can," he said, after a few moments' 
silence. " I cannot tell when I shall be home 
again. She needs to have some one with 
her." 

" I will go. I am ready now." And I rose up. 

"Not for a few minutes. You have eaten 
nothing all day. You must take some food now 
— ^because I ask it, Elfie." 

** Yes, Martha shall give me something. And 
you, Frankland ? " 

*^ I must go at once." He looked at his watch. 
** The train leaves Exeter at six : it is five now." 

He had sat down in his accustomed arm-chair : 
bending forward he was leaning his forehead on 
his hands, looking so weary — so unfit for a new 
journey. 

I went to his side. 
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*'0h, stay at home to-niglit,'* I said. "Ton 
are so tiredl'' 

^^I am not tired, Elfia My head is aching, 
that is all. I must not waste time : I ought to be 
away.^ 

He threw off his languor, and rose np. 

*^I will bring Guy back with me, if I can. 
I will come back myself as soon as it is pos- 
sible. Take care of my mother, Elfie, till we 
come; and take care of yourself, my dear one, 
for all onr sakes." 

I put out my hands to him^ but he took me 
in his arms. Once more, with all that divided 
us forgotten^ I wept upon his neck. 

The November night was dark when I went 
home, and that road that I had traversed in mj 
passionate haste was lighted by no moonbeams 
now. The moon had not yet risen : a few low- 
lying clouds were coloured with pale gold in 
the east, but she had not crossed the horizon. 
I welcomed the thick gloom, — I shrank from 
those heralds of her coming, for her beauty had 
become a dreadfrd thing to me. From that day 
to this I have never seen the ftdl moon riding 
high in heaven, but I have thought with shud- 
dering of that night when Hildred went — ^when 
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its mocking lights played through the barren 
branches. 

I had left the house asleep. It had wakened 
now, and put on its mourning, but the silence 
that lay over it was almost like sleep still. 
I entered by the unlocked door into the hall, 
and the fiuniliar lamp was burning there as of 
old, but each room that opened from it was 
dark and empty. Only in one of them — ^in the 
old library — there was a light I turned the 
handle of that door softly, and went into the 
room. My Aunt was there, seated, bending to 
the fire, where the lamp on the far table could 
give no light to her. 

I went to her side. She raised her face to 
me as I came near, — ^that &ce that, pallid and 
worn as it was, still for one moment sought — 
as it ever would have sought of old — to hide 
the emotion from me that had taken life and 
colour out of it But she could not hide it 
now. Her lips began to tremble: she tried to 
speak to me, and could not It was only for 
one moment, — then all the reserve that had 
grown up for years between us was swept 
away. 

Hope 1 Hope I ^ she said. 
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Her arms were opened and I crept within them, 
and we burst together into tear& 



Her room was closed; hot when fliat IiHig, sad 
night had ended* — that nig^t, the first of the long 
line that fidlowed in their sflent hdpless sorrow^ 
before the edge of the sharp blow had lost its 
keenness, and the darkness of its shame had 
come to be a familiar thing — I went and stood 
in it again. 

No hand had laid its last disorder smooth: all 
was as when she went awaj; a broocb and rib- 
bon, that she had worn, upon her table, — an 
open drawer that she had left, a chair that she 
had drawn out of its place, standing as she last 
had touched them. It lay as when she fled away ! 
No hand had even closed the undrawn curtains, 
or veiled the moonbeams that lay thick and heavy 
over the floor where she had stood. 

She had been here — she had lived here — and I 
should never see her more ! 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

We stole about the silent house, shrinking even 
from meeting the servants' faces. We two were 
alone^ day after day, and clinging to one another^ 
we used to sit for hours together, side by side, 
within the empty rooms. Through all my life I 
had been a very child before my Aunt^ but now 
a new companionship, unlike all that had ever 
been between us, sprang up between her and me. 
Suddenly and strangely we changed our old rela- 
tionship. She had always until now stood alone, 
proud of her power of self-sustainment, a quiet, 
dignified, strongly loving woman ; but, where she 
chose, a hard, cold, pitiless woman too. She had 
been hard to Hildred; knowing the temptation 
that beset her, she had yet shown no mercy on 
her ; with the last words that she had ever spoken 
to her, she had driven her to her fall. And now 
Hildred was gone: she had obeyed those last 
bitter words, — and in her obedience she had taken 
a terrible revenge. 
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It was a strange thing to me now to sit with my 
Aunt's hand in mine, and to feel her turn to me 
in her distress. It was very strange, — ^but it made 
the misery of those days easier to bear. To be 
trusted in^ gives strength, and to be called upon 
for help, awakens the power of helping. I did the 
little that I could^ and in the long dreariness of 
those heavy hours it was one ray of comfort to 
know that the house would be sadder even than it 
was if I was gone. 

We had waited for five days; days of long 
sickening suspense, that left their mark, one by 
one, on my Aunt's brow, — and Guy had not come. 
Frankland had written once; but two days had 
passed since his letter reached us, &nd we had 
heard no more. 

Would Guy come home ? We sat together and 
spoke with hushed voices of his coming, trying to 
soften the long agony of waiting by words of hope; 
we listened to and started at distant sounds of 
wheels : we stood beside the windows and looked 
for him through the naked branches along the 
winding road — ^but he did not come. In the night 
I used to lie awake thinking that when all the 
house was sleeping — ^when there was none to wel- 
come him — ^he might come : then I used to gather 
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sotindB oat of the wind, and shape them to his step 
or to his voice : bnt day and night passed^ and he 
did not come. The sixth day had drawn to evening, 
and the darkening night had stopped our weary 
gaze, when at last, unannounced and unheard, 
without a voice to utter their approach, they came. 

The door of the room opened where we were, 
and they stood before us. With a great cry my 
Aunt started up and went to meet them. Guy 
had advanced a few steps and was standing stiU. 
She went to him and looked up into his face ; then 
wilh a wild sob, cried out to him : 

'*My son I" 

She flung herself upon his neck, but he took 
her hands, and slowly put her back. 

** Mother, I left her to you I" broke from his 
lips. 

" Guy, do not turn from me ! My boy, forgive 
mel Guyl Gnyl" she cried. 

She stood with her clasped hands piteously 
lifted up to him : he looked at the attitude of her 
passionate pleading, and a bitter spasm came upon 
his face. 

" You have broken my heart,'' he said. ^* What 
does forgiveness matter now?— And yet take it — ^if 
you want it," he said, quickly. He laid his hands 
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upon those folded ones of her. '' God help ns, 
mother!" 

** Amen I Amen I" she whispered ; and she stole 
again into his arms then^ with a sob and great 
gosh of weeping. 

She drew him to a seat when that embrace was 
ended, and keeping his hand close locked, sat down 
beside him. 

** My boy, you are so tired," she said, soMy. 

She lifted back the fellen locks of hair, and bared 
his worn brow. They sat for a few moments quite 
in silence, his head bent down, his eyes half-closed: 
then he looked up and turned his face to her. 

** Mother, kiss me," he whispered. 

She closed her arms about him and kissed his 
lips, and he leant to her like a tired child and laid 
his hand upon her shoulder. Then her eyes fixed 
themselves on his face, and she moved no more. 

Grey hairs had come into his chesnut locks : I 
saw them when the next day's sun shone on his 
head. He had had one single stake in life and 
he had lost it. He had come home now, not to 
bear his great sorrow with patience, as God shonld 
help him, — not to struggle towards forgetfulness 
or a new life, — ^but, in his own words, broken- 
hearted. 
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Broken-hearted I His whole strength spent and 
wasted upon a woman, — his energy gone — ^his life 
withered. He would sit in his study by his table 
with his head resting on his hands, and never 
move for hours: he scarcely ate or slept; from 
morning till night we scarcely heard his voice. 
All sorrow in the house was hushed before his 
sorrow. His mother moved about him like some 
watching angel. Her strength came back to her, 
seeing his weakness. He had been and was the 
world to her, and all her heart and thoughts 
and life moved with him now. 

And yet his anguish was not her anguish: 
presently through all her sorrow there began to 
rise a burning hope and joy. One passionate 
thought began to fill her heart: I saw how it 
kindled her and brought light again into her life : 
she would win him back to her, she thought : out 
of his bitter trial she would win him back — ^to 
her and her great love. 

She dreamt that dream for a few long weeks, 
— long weeks in very truth, — whose days had 
hung in their slow dreariness like iron weights 
upon us: then th^re came an evening when, in 
Ae chiU, gray twilight, it passed away. 

He had been pacing the room till the light had 
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fieuled back firom the pointed window : for a long 
time no one had spoken ; she was sitting by the 
fire with her low chair tamed so that her hot 
conld see him. 

She never moved from that position till he 
came to her there, and stooping down laid his 
arm npon her neck* He stood a moment so^ 
looking into her fiice, where the firelight was 
shining. Then — 

** Mother," he said^ in a low, firm voice, "you 
mnst let me go." 

She looked up— a strange flash starting firom 
her eyes : she asked him after a moment — 

"Where, Guy?" 

There was no reply ; but their eyes met, and she 
rose up in a great agony, and clung upon his arm. 

** Guy ! Guy I " she cried. 

"Mother, I cannot live like this!" he broke 
out passionately. " I must go and look for her. 
Some day — God knows how soon! — she may 
want a home again. Wherever she is, I must 
go and find her." 

" Guy, you are mad ! " she said. 

" I am not mad." 

He went to her where she had started Jfrom 
him, and laid his hand on hers. 
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** Mother," said he, below his breath, ** remember 
that I loved her I" 

Her hope and her wild dreams were dying out 
from her: for a moment, in the agony of her 
disappointment, she broke oat into bitterness and 
anger. 

" What if you had loved her all your life ! ^ 
she cried, ** would you marry her now ? ** 

** Mother I " he said, sternly. 

She turned back to her chair and sank into 
it, and hid her face upon her hands. Then he 
went and knelt beside her. 

** I have been very selfish in my life," he said, 
in a low voice, ^^ and many and many a thing I 
have asked from you that no love less than yours 
would have granted ; yet never did I require one 
sacrifice that you did not make. Mother, make 
one more for me now ! — and it shall be the last, 
as it is the greatest, that I will ever ask. Tell 
me to go to her ! " 

She lifted up her face, its white, desolate sorrow 
looking out upon him. 

** She brought a curse upon the house the day 
she entered it," she cried, pitifully. " She has 
gone now: oh! my boy — my boy! let her stay 
away ! " 
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'^If she had remained here she would have 
been my wife," he answered sadly, '^ and she is 
still to me what no other woman has ever been 
or ever will be. Mother, you cannot keep me! 
Let me go and find her — and bring her home; 
and then— oh, my mother, my mother 1 ^ he cried, 
** do what you wfll with me I ^ 

He flung his arms about her as his head sank 
down upon her knees. It was a long silence that 
followed ; her mute, desolate tears were fidling on 
his hair as she stooped over him. It was all 
over ! it was all over ! — this dream that had made 
the life stir in her: he cared more for the very 
footstep on the earth of the woman who had left 
him than for all her passionate love. 

He lifted up his head after a long pause. 

" I will come back, — and by the help of God," 
he said, **the future may have a better and a 
happier life for us within it" He looked into her 
silent face. "Mother — ^have I conquered?" he 
said. 

She sank down on his neck. Yes — he Aorf 
conquered. He had killed the hope that she had 
cherished, and extinguished the light that had 
kindled up to be the beacon of her life. 
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They sat up long together that night It was 
the last he spent with her. The next day — ^the 
next morning— he went away. 

His last hour at home was passed with her^ 
and his last farewell taken of her alone. When 
he came out of the room where they had sat he 
left her there, and there was no one in the empty 
hall to bid God speed to him as he went away, 
save me. 

He kissed me as I stood there crying. 

" I leave my mother to you — ^take care of her. 
God bless you, Hope ! ** he said. 

And that was all. It might have been a com- 
mon journey. 

I stood at the door, looking at him through my 
tears, until the carriage moved, and my last gaze 
upon his face was ended as he drove away. 



18 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

December winds arose and swept about us, and 
December snows came down and locked us in. It 
was keen and early winter — ^the first sign of a 
long and bitter season, that lasted till the thin 
life-blood grew cold in many a starving, half-dad 
bosom, and till the earth was frozen into barren- 
ness that wore the desolate look of death. TJntil 
this winter I never knew how long and wildly the 
winds could writhe among the bare tree top»— 
shrieking with weird voices — moaning and sobbing 
like imprisoned spirits in the strange torture that 
would not cease by night or day. Often in sleep- 
less hours I used to lie shuddering and chill, and 
listen to their ravings, drawing back the curtains 
to see the swaying branches — a black cloud, tossed 
and riven — surging against the sky. It was a 
long, desolate, bitter winter. But it would have 
been desolate, too, to us if the sun had shone as it 
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shines at Midsummer, and the earth had bron^t 
ferth roses where the snow lay deep. 

I knew it was well for me that through the 
months which followed Guy's departure I had 
other work to do than to brood over either the 
past or fiiture. I thanked Grod that I was not 
left in idleness : I thank Him, too, that my work 
was not self-imposed, of a kind that might slacken 
if my energy &iled me, or that in weakness, or 
weariness, I might put from me. Guy had given 
it to me. I had accepted the charge conferred in 
those last words of his, and I tried to fulfil it now 
— as, perhaps, he had not dreamt that it would 
need fulfilment 

I had been nothing to my Aunt through all my 
life till now, but henceforth I was her sole com- 
panion. My days were spent beside her, she 
claimed my services during almost every waking 
hour. As she had done in those few days before 
Guy came home, she did again now ; she began 
to ding to me, to find comfort and support even 
in my slight power to help. 

Guy's life, since he first drew breath, had been 
the superstructure on which she had built all her 
own happiness — on which she had reposed all 
her strength. No blow could have changed her 
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as this one did, that not only in one portion of 
it fell also upon him, bat, in what was to her 
its bitterest portion, fell upon her through him. 
She had been bappy> but it was he who had been 
the sunshine of her joy ; she had been proud, but 
it was round the growth of his young manhood 
that her pride had wrapped itself; she had been 
self-dependent, scomftd of weakness, scomfiil of 
discontent, but Guy was a portion of herself, and 
her self-reliance was rooted in trust in him; her 
scorn of weakness was bom out of his strength, 
her scorn of discontent came from the fulness of 
her glad content in him. And now that life was 
withered that she had lived in, and the poor 
remains of it gone from her — the heart of it well 
nigh broken. 

The house was very dreary. There were times 
when its loneliness and the sorrow that was on us 
pressed very sorely on me. I was young to lie 
down each night with weary longing to close my 
eyes and to forget ; to waken every morning and 
shrink before the aspect of the long, eventless, 
hppeless day. 

I do not think that it was any merit in me, but 
only a natural result of the nature God had given 
me, that I never rebelled against this pain that 
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I endured. Always, from the first hour when it 
fell upon me, it had seemed to me a thing, by 
Grod's help, to bear, and to be patient under, — 
never to resist, or to call either earth or heaven to 
be a witness of the pain it gave me. I had thought 
once that I had stepped within the sunshine of a 
great possession, — and had been given to another 
and not to me : that was the whole. To me no 
wrong had been done, no willing suffering inflicted 
by man or woman. Yet there were moments, — 
sleepless hours in the long nights, and weary 
seasons when the strength that patience lives on 
fafle^ me,— when regret would rise upon me, 
sharp, and keen, and bitter, wringing cries out of 
my heart that came like echoes of the sobbing 
wind. 

I was not separated from Frankland in these 
months : I saw him often. Now that his mother 
was alone, there were few days on which he did 
not come. And he was kind to me too, — gentle 
and thoughtful, as he had always been. He used 
to see when my cheek was pale ; and, when my 
step was slow and weary, it was he who would 
send me out for strength to the fresh air, taking 
the book that I was reading, or the work I was 
sewing, out of my hand, with the familiar peremp- 
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tormess of old. Yet, in all that made us near to 
one another before, T?e were separated utterly. I 
was sflent in his presence, and he seldom tried to 
break my silence: I avoided him, and he rarely 
songht me. We were never alone : formerly he 
had never come bat that I had beai almost the 
first to welcome him, and always the last to linger 
with him at his going: neither his comings nor 
his goings waited for me now. Everylihing that 
had been was changed between us, and he accepted 
the change — tacitly, qnietly, with no visible feeling 
or emotion. 

This coldness was the bitterest thing of all to 
suffer. It was so hard, that had it not been that 
sometimes, even in the midst of the anguish that 
it laid on me — sometimes when I sat in my deso- 
late loneliness where he scarcely saw or seemed 
to think of me, — suddenly some word would 
come to me in my darkness, — some look would 
flash upon me, bringing me back the light and 
gladness of his love, for one wild instant — ^I do not 
know how I could have borne it I treasured up 
these moments when he was gone, and counted 
them over one by one. That love that he had 
always given me was mine — ^my possession — ^my 
portion ; he had no right to take it fi*om me. I 
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cotild not claim it now^ but I used to kneel and 
cry that it must wait for me I — I used to cry that 
it must wait till I could take it back, — ^that it was 
all the treasure that I had on darth. 

He might well tell me sometimes when I met 
him that my cheek was pale: it grew thin and 
white as those long months passed. One day he 
came and bent to me as I sat at work, and said 
sofily that he wished the winter was over, and 
that the sun was shining on me again, — and the 
sorrowful tears started to my eyes, for it seemed 
to me as if the sun would never shine on earth 
more. 

Throughout all the winter, in rain or in storm, 
he went to Oldshaw. He never concealed his 
visits there, yet he rarely spoke of them, — 
almost never unless in answer to Mrs. Graham's 
questions. His love for AUce he never told her. 
Perhaps he thought that this sorrowful winter 
was no fit time to be talking of new marriages; 
perliaps he waited for AUce's recovery before he 
spoke of his engagement But I had no means 
of knowing. I did not even know whether Mrs. 
Graham suspected the meaning of his frequent 
visits. 

For me it was a relief not to be uttered in 
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words that my visits to Oldshaw were of necessity 
almost broken off^ and that during the few times I 
saw Alice during this winter, I neyer was again 
alone with her. Two or three times, my Aunt 
and I droye to see her together: that was our 
whole intercourse with her. 

Yet those few hours that I did see and speak to 
her, left long weary pain behind them. She had 
prayed that she might not be taken from- home, 
and they had yielded to her entreaties, but now 
the bitter winter was eating into her. Night and 
day she lay upon that couch, not restless now, — 
very quiet, very calm, with a smile bringing light 
upon her thin, transparent face oftener than it had 
ever done in the days of her happiest health of 
old, — but she never grew stronger — she never 
spoke now of Aiture years. I used to go home 
when I had seen her, and kneel and pray for her 
life; sobbing with bitter tears for Frankland's 
sorrow: wailing passionately — Oh, that I could 
give my strength to herl — ^and that I could lie 
where she is lying, with the world passing from 
me! 

The spring had struggled forth through those 
iron bands that boimd it : a few beams of warmer 
sunshine had fallen on us, a few leaves and pale 
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Spring flowers had budded : then a fierce wind 
rose from the east; the bursting leaves were 
nipped ; the poisoned breath fell on the ground^ 
parching it till the dried soil drained the sap out 
of the stirring life within it For weeks it 
endured: it never ceased while one drop of 
moisture remained in earth or air. 

For a month no rain had fallen. Day after day 
the sun had risen into cloudless skies, and sunk 
in red, solitary fire. We had waited and watched 
for rain, and it had not come; the prayer had 
gone up now in all the churches, that God would 
water the dried earth. 

When we had long looked for it, it came at 
last One evening at sunset a little cloud rose up 
that caught the last red rays ; it grew and spread, 
and the rain came at night, — a soft thick rain, 
wafted by the breath of a south wind. It fell all 
night: at morning, when the sun rose on the 
sparkling drops, colour, and life, and power had 
come back over the wide land. 

No softer day of fair spring-time ever beamed 
than that I My heart broke out before it into a 
wild yearning and crying for some joy in this 
great life. I sat where we had sat the whole 
winter long, in Guy's dark library, looking forth 
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where the ^ad sun shmie on the jewdled trees^ — 
liftening to the tanraltaoiiB MHigs that jEmn esverj 
leafless branch were rismg oat of joyous Arosts 
into the air, till I conld not bear my cold im- 
priscmment. My cheek was boming : erery voice 
in me was crying out for some fdlowship with this 
new-bom joy — some happness, if it were but tot 
one honr — if its price were to be paid by fbtnre 
pain. 

It was not often — ^I do not say it in any luttei^ 
ness — that Mrs. Graham watched my looks, or 
remembered that the long confinement in iheae 
saddened rooms would, if I had not myself been 
sad, have gone &r towards drawing the life out of 
me; — but to-day something in the glory of this 
fair spring weather touched even her and made 
her thinK of me. 

I had been reading aloud to her. Perhaps 
something in my voice betrayed my weariness; 
the book seemed to me so heavy and lifeless that I 
could not listen to it while I read. I had paused 
for a moment, turning a page that would not turn 
quickly : she had been looking at me, and in that 
pause she suddenly spoke. 

" I think you are tired, Hope," she said. 

I laid the book on my knees : my hands closed 
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oyer it She rose up kindly and took it fi*om 
me. 

" Your cheek is fluslied,'' she said. ** You want 
fresh air. Go out for a little." 

** May I go ? Do you not want me ?" 

I had started up ; she let me go ; I went up to 
my room, with my heart beating like one let out of 
prison. 

Yet what should I do with my liberty ? where 
should I go? I stood at my window, looking wist- 
fidly out on the broad bright simshine. Where 
eauld I go ? 

I could see a turn of the long Oldshaw road 
in winter from that window, and across that turn, 
as I stood gazing, I saw some one ride — ^a figure 
that I knew— that I had seen pass on that arm 
of road many and many a day before. He was 
going to Oldshaw now. To us he had not come 
for three long days. 

He passed and was out of sight. I turned 
away, and went out into the open air. It was 
not morning now. The first flush of the day's 
gladness had passed away, a meUower glow had 
come to the starting sunlight, — ^but the wind blew 
fresh on my brow as I stood before it, soft with 
spring breath, laden with spring sweetness. This 
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hour was mine. Seizing my possession, a sudden 
conrage, bom of fainting yearnings came upon me. 

" The Genius of Order has deserted my room," 
he had said half -jesting one day. ^^I wish she 
would come back, Elfie; for in the accumulated 
disorder that has sprung up since her departure I 
can neither find book nor paper now." 

I had said in my heart when he spoke that she 
would never come back more: I stood in the sun- 
shine now, and the question stole within me — why 
should she not come back? — ^now — to-day — when 
he was away and would not see her, — ^when he 
would come home and only know by the little 
traces left behind of the poor Brownie's visit ? 

I looked over the fields, soft shining in the still 
May beams : I turned my face to where he lived. 
Thither ! the cry had risen in me and I went : 
thither I where his footsteps daily pressed the 
ground: thither! where the sunlight knew his 
presence, and we had sat together in the summer 
days, and in winter's gloom. 

I stood again in the familiar room. The fire 
was burning brightly : in the window-seat the old 
cushion lay still, and a nodding branch of half- 
leaved lilac swayed to and fro before the panes, — 
as some such branch bad done a thousand times 
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before, — throwing a thin, light, quivering shadow 
over the wild disorder of his desk. 

I looked upon it, and upon the whole room 
once — one passionate, long look. Only that one. 
Thei;. I did my work. 

How homelike it seemed to move about that 
room once morel — homelike, and like days far 
away, as if the misery and loneliness of the past 
months had been a dream. How glad a thing it 
was to work for him again! As though it had 
been long ago, notes of long silent songs began 
to rise upon my lips. I started at the soimd of 
them, yet they came again : I did my work mur- 
muring them softly. 

I had made the loose disorder straight: the 
books were all arranged — ^the papers laid together. 
There was an empty vase upon his mantle-shelf, 
dusty with long disuse, that I had been daily 
wont to fill with flowers. I went into the garden, 
and gathered my hands fiill of auriculas, and 
primroses, and bright heartsease, and set them in 
it, and placed them by his desk. I wheeled his 
chair before the fire: I stirred the fire till it 
blazed bright 

Could I do nothing more? Was my work 
finished now? Must I go home? 
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<^ Oh, not for a little I" I cried— « not for a few 
moments yetl" If my work was over, let me 
rest : my hour could not be ended yet ! I stooped 
down by the side of that bright fire. In a little 
while — a little while 1 — ^I would go home; but 
these were the last lingering moments of my hoU- 
day — the last dregs of my one hour of gladness. 

I used to sit so at his feet long ago in winter 
days. Presently he would come again and fill 
that chair — and I should be gone! Would he 
think of me when he came ? Crouched there, I 
began to picture that returning — ^how it might be 
night then, and he might come in and sit down 
imconscious of any change — till perhaps the per- 
fumes of the flowers would call him to look round. 
And then — 

Would there be thanks for me ? Would there 
be one thought of love? Would there be one 
moment's lingering in the glance that took in my 
work? 

I had not sat there long — it was but a few 
minutes wasted : it was broad daylight still, with 
yellow sunbeams kindling on the walls — ^but what 
sudden sound had come that made me start upon 
my feet ? It was a step upon the gravel path — 
there was a key turned in the lock. I was im- 
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prisoned there^ and could not escape ! He entered 
the house : he opened the door^ and I stood before 
him — a white ghost by his fireside. 

'*Hope!" 

I h^eard that one quick word^ and no more. He 
came forward, and took my hand : a strange look 
was on his face, a wan, grave look of sorrow, that 
for an instant brightened into a flash of gladness. 
He held me by the hand. 

" Dear child, have you been here alone ?" 

" For a little while." 

" You have been setting my room in order." 
He looked around him. " My darling 1" he mur- 
mured quickly. 

All trembling I stole my hand away from him. 

** I ought to go home — ^I was just going." 

I turned to find the bonnet I had thrown aside ; 
but he arrested my search: he took my hand 
again, gravely and quietly, into his. 

" Wait for a few moments. Hope, come here," 
he said. 

He sat down in that seat that I had placed for 
him, and held me by his side. After a moment's 
silence he began to speak, sadly — ^very tenderly, 
very quietly. 

" My Hope, I have something to tell you," he 
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said. " You do not know what it is ? — jou have 
heard nothing?" 

« Nothing." 

His eyes were lifted up to mine: a look of 
pitying tenderness spread over his whole face, 

** Elfie^ you must not grow pale like that,** he 
said, quickly. " It is nothing but what we have 
all looked for — ^what I have known must come for 
months past" There was an instant's silence. 
"I have just come from Oldshaw. Elfie," he 
said, " she is dead." 

Dead! I uttered his name in one wild cry. 
Dead 1 — ^and he was left alone ! 

" Oh, my poor Franklaud I — my poor Frank- 
land 1" 

My knees trembled and sank under me : I knelt 
down weeping at his feet He stooped and laid 
his hand on my bent head : as it pressed upon me 
his gentle voice came through my low sorrowftd 
sobs. 

" My child, you may weep for yourself, but 
you must not weep for me," he said. " She was 
nothing to me, Elfie — ^nothing that any woman 
who trusted in me as she did might not have 
been." 

The words were very low — spoken almost 
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bfelow his breath — very sadly — very gravely. 
Did I hear them right ? They seemed to stop 
the beating of my heart — ^to arrest the very flow- 
ing of the life-blood in me. 

I looked into his face, but a cloud was between 
it and me — some dimness in my eyes — ^some mist 
over my brain. I could not see him — I could 
not speak. I laid my head down upon his knees. 
Then^ as I bent^ his hand came over me, and 
thick and &st, as I lay, soft tears began to flow, 
that stole over the long trouble of my heart like 
falling rain. 

" You thought I loved her," he said, in a low 
voice. " I nevei* loved her, Hope. I never knew 
you thought it. I never knew what she had said 
to you till she told it to me herself before she 
died. Elfie, no other will ever be told this story 
— ^but you must know it" 

He paused. There was a long silence — ^in which 
I roused myself with a strange effort, like one 
awakening from a dream. Why should he tell 
me more? I had heard his words, and did not 
doubt him : I trusted him, and had no fear. But 
he spoke again. With the same low voice, he 
again broke the silence. 

*' When she was very ill, her father told me — 

19 
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what I should otherwise never have known. It 
was he who requested mj visits : she never did. 
I never, till her life was almost ended, learnt from 
her lips, that they had any power to comfort or 
gladden her. Hope, we both knew that she was 
dying — ^that she could claim nothing from us long. 
She did once misunderstand my feeling for her— 
but it was for a fiew days only, not for more. 
EUfie, the pain is over now — ^for both of us." 

I lifted up my head — God bless him I — and took 
his hand, and put it to my lips. I had no other 
answer for him : I could not speak to him. He 
stooped down, presently, once, and asked gently-— 

" Have you understood me ? " 

I answered — " Yes." 

That was alL 

After a long time — I do not know how long — 
I could not reckon time, — I rose. 

** Frankland, let me go now." 

He let me go. I went to where my shawl and 
bonnet lay, and put them on, with the tears flowing 
fast 

She was dead ! I should never see her again. 
I might have been kinder to her — and she was 
dead! 

« She is at rest," he said, softly. « Her life was 
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not happy. Do not weep for her now^ Elfie^ but 
thank GkxL" 

I went home, over the silent fields that were 
lying stained by eyening sunlighl^the lifagering 
sunbeams of the glad spring day that had dawned 
upon her sleep. They died before me as I went : 
they were gone^ before I reached the house; there 
was no tint of gold or crimson in the twilight 
room where Mrs. Graham sat and waited for my 
coming. 

She was there alone. She turned to me^ as I 
entered^ with a wondering question at my long 
absence. But I went to her^ and burst into tears, 
upon her neck. I had no excuse to make — ^no 
answer to give her — no word to say — but that 
Alice was dead. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Thebe were white blossoms on the hawthorn trees, 
and wild rosebuds in* the hedges; each snnny bank 
and sheltered hollow, was bright with fair spring 
flowers. Calm, silent, beautiftd — ^^a queen risen 
from sleep— came this great life of spring, — tike 
west winds singing of her presence — ^the blue skies 
lighting her reign. 

Once more, the painted window threw purple 
sunbeams on the floor. A year ago, Hildred had 
come. Oh, though the sorrow of the winter was 
lightened, it was not ended; — ^though the pain 
was less sharp, it had not ceased ! She had left 
a mark of herself on everything around us: 
within and without the house alike, all things 
had been coloured by her — ^my Hildred! — ^my 
Hildred 1 — ^by the presence that had ceased to be 
amongst them, and the voice that had ceased to 
be hesu^ 

The house had begun to shake its brooding 
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silence &om it : quietly^ without a word, the > 
winter's habit ceased: we lived no longer in the. 
dark sadness of that sombre room of Guy's. And 
the honse was not empty now — ^it was not lonely ! 

Was the spring really fairer than it had ever ► 
been of old ? — ^were the bright colours softer upon 
wide hill and sea ? I could not telL There were^ 
hues on every passing cloud, tints on every fresh- 
clothed tree^ that / had never seen till now : there, 
were . unutterable lights in sunset skies — faint 
flushes of strange flitting tenderness^ that my eyes^ 
in all their fondly lingering watches^ had never 
treasured up until this time. 

He used to come^ mornings or noon^ or night 
I never asked what hour he would be with us. 
He. used to go away to-day^ and there was no 
promise given of his return: I only knew that, 
before the night should close upon another day, 
he would come again. There were few visitors to, 
the quiet house save him. His coming was the 
light in our long days — the sunshine in our life. 

I used to go, at times, and wander now about 
my old familiar haunts. My Aunt was stronger,, 
and less dependent on me, and something of my, 
old freedom was given back to me. I had grown 
pale and weak, but the soft, fresh air brought 
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colour back into my cheeky and strength and 
lightness to mj step. 

It was the very end of May. I had been one 
evening to the village, and was retnming home 
quickly, wondering if a threatening shower would 
hold off until I reached the house. I wondered — 
till the first drops b^an to falL 

It was a summer shower, and it came down fast 
and heavily. I was half a mile from home: I was 
a few yards from the Vicarage : as I stood under 
the temporary shelter of a little roadside tree, half 
perplexed what to do, suddenly I was hailed by a 
fSuniliar voice ; my name was called ; in a minute 
more, I was placed beneath a huge umbrella, and 
led to Frankland's house. 

He stirred a smouldering fire within his study 
into a blaze, and bade me come beside it 

'* You are covered with weit spots, Elfie. Take 
off your shawl : take off bonnet and shawl both.'' 

I threw them off: a moment would replace 
them when the rain was over. 

We stood together by the fire, side by side. 
We talked a little. Presently, he grew more 
silent After a pause of several moments, he 
stooped to me, and laid his hand upon my head. 
I looked up to him : he met my look, and smiled. 
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'* It is like old times, Elfie." 

''Tes — only in old times, I used not to make 
you idle when I came — and I am doing it now.'' 

'^ I am not going to be idle. Go away to your 
own seat. I liave something to write^ for half an 
hour." 

He turned away, and sat down at his table. I 
came to it also, and hovered about it till I found a 
book I liked : then I went and took possession of 
the old seat in the window. 

I opened my book^ but I scarcely read. Those 
few short moments seemed too precious to be con- 
sumed on books. I had sat here and read when I 
had hours to linger, — ^when I could rise when they 
were ended^ and say, — ** I will return to-morrow." 
I had not hours to-day; my few short minutes 
would be passed so soon, and their ** to-morrow " 
had no name yet in the days that were to 
come. 

He had finished what he had to write. I heard 
him rise from his table : at the sound, I turned my 
head. He had risen — ^yet he did not. come to me ; 
he went back, where we had first stood together, 
to the fire : after a few moments, without a word 
to me, he sat down there. Sitting in the window- 
seat, I could not see him then. 
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His work was over — ^why did he go awmj fincmi 
me? It was bnt a little distance^ yet it left me 
Icmely. He might sit there — ^by his fire — when I 
was gone. Why did he leave me so? — so near to 
him, and still alone ? 

I waited, with a strange, feverish yearning, that 
he wonld call me to him. I waited till the rain 
was over — till the sun was set — and he did not 
call. I waited, till I grew faint with longing: 
then, at last — ^he did not turn, or rise, or come to- 
me, — bnt he called my name ! 

** Elfie, come here." 

"Yes!'' 

I rose, and went to him : I went to his side, joy- 
fully stealing my hand into the hand that was held 
out to greet me. I was glad I I stood a moment 
so — ^then I crept nearer still. I had knelt beside 
him at that fire a hundred times before, — ^in days 
long past — ^when I had been his child, whom he 
had loved, and taken to his heart, — ^his little one, 
who, in each mood that ever came upon him, had 
been allowed. to steal — so — ^to his side, and find- 
her shelter and her resting-place, and all the- 
gladness of her life, with him. 

Quietly, I stole to my own place. As I bent- 
down, he looked into my face, and smiled. 
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« Elfie, are you still a child ? " he said. He 
spoke half jestingly — ^half in earnest 

''I do not know. Must I be a child to sit 
here so?"* 

'^ I think you must Young ladies sit on chairs." 

" You did not bring me one." 

** I stand corrected." 

He laughed; then, with a sudden change — s, 
quick look of unutterable tenderness — ^he laid his 
hand upon my head. 

** Stay so," he said, ** Elfie, I have not had my 
little one beside me for many a long month." 
She is glad to be here now, Frankland." 
Is she glad?" His voice was silent for a 
moment ** My darling I " he said, softly. 

He had called me by that name in other hours, 
but never as he spoke it now. My heart sent up 
one wild, quick beat : then I knelt, very still. He 
had grown silent, too: some moments — almost a 
minute — ^passed before he spoke again. 

When he did speak, he turned to me. I did not 
see his face — I only heard his voice ; but that voice 
reached every thrilling nerve. The words he said 
were very few : they were only these : 

" Hope," he said, softly, " I want my wife 1 Is 
she ready for me ? " 
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She was ready ! He was my world — ^my light 
— mj strength^ — but as I looked upon him^ with 
one I0W9 humble cry, I lifted up my hands. 

"I have nothing to give you but my love! 
Frankland ! Frankland ! ^ I cried. 

He took those folded hands in his: over the 
momentary trouble in my heart, there came the 
balm of blessed words. 

''I ask your love, as my best treasure upon 
earth. I give you mine, to my life's end. Elfie, 
my dearest for long years — my little faithful one 
— my darling— come 1 ** 

His arms were opened : when they closed, they 
closed around me. To his bosom, to his life, to all 
the joy and sorrow of his future years, he took me 
home. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The summer passed away that was dawning then, 
and another snmmer came and shone and left us, 
before (xnj came home. He came at last, in the 
second year, upon an autumn day. 

He was changed^ when he returned; not only 
altered from the Gruy of long ago> but changed 
even from that Guy who went away from us two 
years before. He had gone in the weakness of 
despair: he came back in the strength of re- 
signation. 

In the bottom of Guy's hearty and in the depths 
of his nature^ there were real strength, and nobility, 
and heroism. They had slept in him during his 
youth; but this long love, and this long anguish 
that he had endured, had awakened all that was 
highest in him, and cast the selfishness, which all 
his early life had aided to draw round him like a 
garment, away from him for ever. He came home, 
not to brood over his sorrow, but, in spite of that 
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sorrow^ hy Ckxl's help, and as CU)d had appointed 
him, to accomplish his work in this world. And 
he has manfbll j and bravely done it. 

Over the history of his two years' wanderings, 
he closed his Hps. His silence was only broken 
once, to tell the tale to Frankland; and it was 
from Frankland that I heard how he had frdfilled 
his mission. 

He had seen Hildred: he had spoken to her. 
twice. When he met her first, the fever of her. 
southern love was still living so wildly in her, that: 
she scarcely felt, and wonld not look on, the shame 
and misery that' lay before her. She had given np 
all for one passionate draught, and, with reckless 
ahandofiy she was draining the cnp that held it^ 
She had not even gentleness to give Guy then : she 
did not dare, perhaps, to be gentle. Perhaps, if 
she had only yielded once — if she had only once 
melted into tears at sight of him — the wild bubble » 
round her might have burst for ever. 

That meeting was in Italy. When he saw her- 
next, she was in Italy stiU; but she was there: 
alone. The bubble had burst then. He found, 
her upon the stage in the theatre of an Italian; 
town. He went to. her — ^to her own house, and 
there they met again. 
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She came to him, with her queenly beauty all 
.pallid and faded. When he stood before her, in 
his first dumb agitation, it was she who broke the 
: silence that he could not break. 

** Do you haunt me still, Guy ? " she asked him. 

The words were spoken with a sad attempt to 
smile: that smile left her lips quivering: she had 
become an actress, but she could not act before 
him. She turned away from him: a minute 
afterwards, she had burst into tears. 

He had come, with the frantic hope burning in 
his heart, that, though she could never be his wife 
now, she would still come home with him, — ^to that 
refuge that, as long as he had life, should be open 
to receive her. He told her of this hope. 

** I cannot come," she said. 

Then he pleaded passionately, with all the 
anguished eloquence that his lips could utter. 
But she had put her tears away then : it was still 
as it had always been of old : she could grieve for 
his sorrow, but his passionate emotion, deeper and 
' deeper as it grew, could not thrill one nerve 
within her to sympathy with him. 

** What should I do, if I went with you? " she 
asked him. ^^Do you think I am the kind of 
woman to live a meek penitent in an English 
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home ? What would you do with me ? Do you 
think I could steal humbly into silent comers, 
where virtuous eyes might not rest upon me? 
Ghiy," she broke out, passionately, ** I could not 
lead the life you led of old :— do you think, then, 
that I could bear what it would be to me now ? 
Look how I live ! I was mad with despair when 
I came here. Do you think it has been solitude and 
quiet rest that have kept my heart from breaking ?" 

^ It is the fiilfilment of an old dream," she said 
again, half bitterly, half sorrowfoUy, after a few 
moments' silence. '^ The stage is my true home, 
and, after a hard journey, I have found my way to 
it at last. G-uy, you need not fear for me now : I 
shall fall no lower than I Jiave fallen. My pro- 
fession suits me, and I suit it We shall not part 
company, I think, till the last parting comes.'' 

**You cannot count on the fitture," he cried, 
passionately then. ^' Though you cannot see it, a 
day may come yet when you may crave for the 
rest that you despise now." 

** Then I will come to Falcon Court," she 
answered. **But when that day comes, Guy, I 
shall have changed the very heart within me I " 
she cried. '^ I shall have changed every drop of 
Italian blood within my veins." 
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She stood beside him before they parted^ and all 
the gentleness of heir woman's natore^ and all the 
pity of her woman's hearty came to her face as her 
last words were uttered to him. 

** Gay," she said, " I have been like a Sirocco 
wind to you. I came to you when your youth was 
strongest and freshest, and I have scorched fresh- 
ness and strength alike out of your heart" She 
looked into his eyes. ^^ I have done what I can 
never undo ; but give me one promise, Guy, before 
you go : let me think that you will go home, and 
try to live as if you had never seen me." 

" I cannot live so," he answered. 

^^ This has been a long anguish," she said : 
" break your bonds now, Guy ! — or, if you can- 
not break them," she cried, suddenly, "live at 
least as if they were broken. In time, they wUl 
break, and fall away, piece by piece. Oh, Guy, 
believe this I — ^and, till the wound heals, hide it. 
Or live as if I was dead," she said ; — ^^ and as if 
I had died when you loved me best." 

It was the last request she ever made to him ; 
and he came home and frdfilled it. His life since 
then has not been wasted. The Sirocco wind 
that scorched him, has not blasted. The wound 
that will not heal, is hidden. 
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Tet the lingering, ineradicable, despairing hope, 
was in him still when he retomed, that, in spite of 
all that she had said, she might some day come 
home. Beyond all other aspirations upon earth, 
this one-— to save, and shelter, and restore her — 
was foremost and deepest in his heart How, if 
she had come, he could have lived with her in 
their changed relations — ^how he could have borne 
the daily agony of being near her, and yet parted 
for ever from her — of these things, as of all else 
that, in connection with her, only concerned his 
awn suffering, he never thought EUs one great 
passionate hope— that survived month after month 
within him — that strengthened him, when his 
strength, at the outset of the battle, was the faintest 
— ^was the hope that she might come home. 

But she will never come home now: he will 
never see her upon earth again. Even when he 
parted from her, her cheek was hollow : the hand 
that, in his last agony as he left her, touched his, 
was wasted and hot with fever. A year afl«r he 
had returned to us, there came a foreign letter to 
Falcon Court He read it : we all read it, one by 
one. The strife was ended : the life that had been 
his life, had passed away. 

She lies asleep on the slope of an Italian hill. 
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The stormy heart rests there — under the blue 
dome of heaven — under the quiet solemn grass. 
Oh, Hildred, Daughter of the Morning I — ^my lost 
one I — ^who might have been a queen — ^who was a 
queen as God first made her I I have stood beside 
that silent grave on the hill slope: and the purpose 
of the wasted and ruined life it hides remains to 
me among the strangest and the saddest of the 
unsolved questions of this great world's mysteries. 
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Magazine, 

"The stcry of the novel is ingenious, and very 
elegantly constructed, and carried onward so as 
to gratify constant curiosity until the end."— 
Examiner, 

"As a work of art— in thought— in harmony— 
in finish-' Esmond ' ranks greatly above any- 
thing which Mr. Thackeray has yet produced."— 
Britah Quarterlj/, 



Captivity of Russian Princesses in the Cau- 
casus : including a Seven Months^ Residence in ShamiVs 
Seraglio y in the Years 1854-5. Translated from the 
Russian, by H. S. Edwards. 

With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and a Map, 

Post 8vo, price lOs. %d. cloth. 



"A book than which there are few novels more 
interesting. It is a romance of the Caucasus. 
The account of life in the house of Shamil is full 
and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself we 
see va.\xfi\i."— Examiner, 



" The story is certainly one of the most curious 
we have read ; it contains the best popular notice 
of the social polity of Shamil and the manners of 
his people."— Iieaa«r. 

"The narrative is well worth reading."— 
AthencBum, 



Meligion in Common Life. By William Ellis. 

Post 8uo, price 7s, 6d, cloth. 

"A book addressed to young people of the I "Lessons in Political Economy for young people 
upper ten thousand upon social duties."- by a skilful hand."— i&'conomi«^. 
Examiner, I 



The Sea Officers Manual; being a Com- 

pendium of the Duties of a Commander; Firsty Second^ 
Third, and Fourth Officer; Officer of the Watch; and 
Midshipman in the Mercantile Navy, By Captain A. 
Parish, of the East India Merchant Service. 

Second Edition, Small Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
A very lucid and compendious manual 



ipendious manual. We 
would recommend youths intent upon a seafaring 
life to study it,"— Atheiueum, 



"A little book that ought to be in great request 
among young seamsa."— ExamVAiex. 



-WOBXS I>tJBr,I8IIEI> BY ; 

KEW WOEES OS mOIA AI7D THE EAST. ! 

Personal Adventures during the Indian Rebel- . 

lion, in Rokilcund, FiUUgkur, and Oude. By W. | 
Edwaeds, Esq., B.C.S. I 

Third Editkni. Foil Soo, price 6t. cktA, 



then hmM appund DDtblD^ 



Hur ftliDHl IncRdfU*! mitiLllnnn. nad Jt beitrt ^la b 



•.vMy. unit looUu m-t- "-^ — - »--» »_ . 









The Chaplain's Narrative of the Siege of 
Delhi. By the Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, Chaplmn to 
the Delhi Field Force. 



«pj*.^M Of Ibe Indlu fluqniUn, uid tntAroM ■« 
4t neord ^ » Chrunui mliilHter cf 



-i.> irnprni ol inttb iS ililitnldnntinoiv.iiBt tD tlw naUcHnlmi 

ivAnCMie over the u- lit imrUBawiitaiiKataitafiiutn: attMtwi 

■ ■ . . I iitMiUlnM.Uiatliiuii- bunif nqidreto ba HaatnOMiBot IB lilicoai' 

I < I'^'inni nfi€oiluLAH ituti wtm£naua or tbelr MB«dr eanvbHurud an- 

" - ThD (:h]L]ilnJit^H Kurr&Ltve' la reiDvlcahla ior Id Ina fflald, and raaljfEiul<Hi on tits deaUibed."- 

ItBUIaLumiJiueulubiQ-oralAndreUBlfmaHiiBiDL ^Van. 

dqrtnr U0 pnipHi of ■ Juuylys ^asa mio ' ■■"■■""■""* ' 

aihlMclBghamBi] &■< 
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3%e Crisis in the Punjab. By Fredebick H. Coopeb, 
Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 

Post Svo, with Map, price 'a. 6rf. chth. 



SMXXir, ELDER A.ND CO. 

NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Contottted. 

Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal 

Sepoya, during the Mutiny, 1857. By Colonel Georqe 
BoUBCHiEB, (5.B., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plaiu. Poit 8bo, price 7i. 6d. cloth. 






■Jlr a^ui^tcd with Si tW u« 



Aomiil«L4UI 



'SJ^ 



NaTrative of the Mission from the Governor- 
General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. With 
Notices of the Country, Government, and People. By 
Captain Henkt Ycije:, Bengal Engineers. 

Ixgierial 8do, with 24 Ptatei (12 coloured), 50 Woodcau, and * Mapi. Elega%A/ 
bound in cloth, mA gSt edges, price 21. tS>. 6d. 

"A itBtA^ TDlamfl Id n>r^tHDI gtildfln CDveri, 

iiMaa of >dDi!Sihl« ttnled tllluen^lM. . . . . 
W( hin n*d 11 tIA gartDalouiifnUAeUUa, 
SSnSMraot aai of ttan iiu»l lBtv3&lll%(iH 
"Ctotw n Yule bam bmudit la mi nunUTB & 
kninStaa DC mini- U^binvUEh !• Uie m^n 




the pDtino&l Honuulflt. HHwrmphBr^ Bot tJU 
but uwiUt«UidUT«ii»i>l<>.'^A»«ur. 



The Autohiography of Imtfullah, a Mohame- 

dan Gentleman, m(A an Account of hie Visit to England. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq. 

Third EdilioK, Snudl Pott Svo. Price St. doth. 

Sre read yeur bcwli with wan^ar mnd delLght. that It hiB been ovcood bit 

B», ■ ■" ' ~^- — - 




NEW WOHKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Coiitijiaed, 

■Life and Correspondence of Lord 3fetcalfe. 
By John Williau KiTE 

A dC pEd 2 ut SmallPus 8 at kPir a pn 2a.clolh. 



dmivK] At pew od on tnolo conur 



77e Zi/e a id Correbpo id ce of inir John 
Val ol C C B By J<jn WiLUiU iLaye 



The Paise ti thei Hitito y Rehjioi Manners, 

a I Custo IS By Dosabhoy ^'kamjee 
Foil Svo, price 10a. cloth. 
"Our »'{{liar'> xiniuiit arilie loner Itre or tha I "An B««n>ta)i1e &ddllli>n to our lltsntare. It 

TiiaQfc PHnn, tin the tnuinen onU aubieioi ot aalmpely wboW'—KponoMut, 
hi! own tiiCB.""Natiosat JievfeK, \ 

Suggestions Towards the Future Government 

of India. By Hareiet Martikeau. 

Second Edition. Demy 8™, price 5s. chth. 

douBl tUey all! Konerslly lie duly upproolkteit"— hnWf roconilnlind all who BM ta"mMcJi of"he 
" OsDnino honcsl uttotauoei of A olc«r, ■ooni I i)aU^ Jftrnt^ " rsponua tbesa puge*. — 

British Mule in India. By Harhiet Mastineac. 

Eifth Tliousand. Price 2«. 6rf. cfofA. 

-vilfi.KrLSr'""'™ "' ' *"" •"il'^'r- I "A .^^iaa „d ™inpr,.lie.uiv6 tolume."- 
jviuwiiut aenua. \ Lfodir. 



SMTITir, EX,I>ER ^ND CO. 



NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued, 

The Defence of JLucknow : a Staff-Officer*s Diabt. 

By Capt Thos. F. Wilson, 13th Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
Adjutant-General. 

Sixth Thousand, With Plan of the Residency, Small post 8ro., price 2s, 6d. 

the nature of that underaroand contest, upon the 
result of which the fate orthe beleaguered garrison 
especially depended."— J^xamiiitfr. 

^' We commend the Staff-Officer's Diary for its 
unostentatious relation of facts, recorded with a 
degree of distinctness that vouches for the au- 
thenticity of the ^Titer's statement."— JPress. 

" The Staff-Offlcer supplies exact mllitimr infor- 
mation with brevity and distinctness."— Gm)&0. 



" Unadorned and simple, the story is, neverthe- 
less, an eloquent one. This is a narrative not to 
be laid down until the last line has been read."— 
Leader, 

" The Staff-Officer's Diary is simple and brief, 
and has a special interest, inasmuch as it gives a 
ftiUer account than we have elsewhere seen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
me^ns of salvation to our friends in Luckuow. 
The Staff-Offlcer brings home to us, by his details. 



Tiger- Shooting in India. By Lieutenant William 
Rice, 25th Bombay N. I. 

Super Royal %vo. With Twelve Plates in Chroma-lithography, 2\s. cloth, 

are very valuable accessories to the narrative; 
they have wonderful spirit and fireshness."— 
Olobe. 

"A good volume of wild sport, abounding in 
adventure, and handsomely illustrated with 
coloured plates from spirited designs by the 
wxthor."— Examiner, 



"These adventures, told in handsome large 
print, with spirited chromo-lithographs to illus- 
trate them, ma^e the volume before us as plensant 
reading as any record of sporting achievements 
we have ever taken in ha,Tid."—AtnencBum. 

"A remarkably pleasant book of adventures 
during several seasons of 'large game' hunting 
in Begpootana. The twelve chromo-lithographs 



The Commerce of India with JEurope, and its 

Political Effects. By B. A. Irving, Esq. 



Post Svo, price 7s, 6d, cloth. 



" Mr. Irving's work is that of a liian thoroughly 
versed in his subject. It is a historical hand- 



book of the progress and vicissitudes of European 
trade with InalA."—Economitt. 



Views and Opinions of Brigadier- General 

Jacobs C.B. Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly, 

Demy 8ro, price 12». cloth. 



"The statesmanlike views and broad opinions 
enunciated in this work would command attention 
under any circumstances, but coming ftrom one of 
such experience and authority they are doubly 
valuable, and merit the consideration of legis- 
lators and politicians."— 5un. 

" The facts in this book are worth looking at. 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the inte- 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make 



Rcquaintanoe with the 'Views and Opinions of 
General Jacob.'"— (?/o6e. 

" This is truly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
Napierish in its self-confidenoe, in its capital 
sense, and in its devotednesc to professional 
honour and the public good. The book should be 
studied by all who are Interested in the choice of 
a new government for India."— Dai^y Nevct, 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. Selected and 

Edited by J. W. KiYE. Demy ^vo, price 165. cloth. 



" "We commend this volume to all persons who 
like to study State papers, in which the practical 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the 



speculative sagacity of a philosophical statesman. 
No Indian library snould be without it."— JPrM». 



The Life of Mahomet and History of Islam to 

the Era of the Hegira. By Wiluam IVItjib, Esq., Bengal 

Civil Service. Two volumes 8 w, price 32*. cloth, 

"The most perfect life of Mahomet in the I it cannot ftkil to be eagerly pems^d b^ all peraons 
English language, or perhaps In any other. ... having any pretensions to historical lULawlAa«,««" 
'I he work is at once learned and interesting, and I —Observer, 



VrORKS PUBUSHED BY 



HB. BUSKUrs WOBKS ON AKT. 
The Elements of Drawing. 



" TTwin Ik *mat k* «It m InnliuMs noqnt 

Modem Painters, Vol. IV. On Mountain 

Beauty. 

Impmal Soo, wtlA Thirly-fine lUiulraliaiU engraved on S(«j^ and 
116 Woodcuts, drawn by tilt AuOuff. FUee 24 10*. ekUt. 

warkfl Inab cblvllr of myiinluln ko&nen', and iirtiBtbiuidwrlIerfi."'J;p<T/dfiH-. 

diflcuunat iDDitblSepi'lJkfifhlifH lurolvedln 1}b? " Ths fQorU Tuliuoe liriqgi frvth Etom ar 

-plsHqre we itentA ftoni nioiiiilifctiit nnd their woDdrcpDe BLoqaenee^ eltue uiif pktlent otoemi' 

plflborlitJ rebnHliMtloB. The etnoiUH- hevitj- uf ILoDi, and euljtle diequLudnn. . Kiu>h > 

'HnHnra^«I8lila^>HwiMnii,"3SaUfJI 



Modem Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Things. 



trUinK iBtnli be^ nndeui 



fiW! 



uihfalj priuILi 

Modern Painters. Vols. I. and II. 



tbopffhtt. vT briLUuit dnmiptlDiifl 'of m 



ratli uitf ipodn«Bi, i 



viR flend tttebBiBtar mim 



SMITH, e:zj>x:b anu co. 



WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN— ocmtmuerf. 
The Stones of Venice. 



VoL L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plate*, price 21 a.. Sod MiUon. 
Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plato, price il. 2#, 
Vol. HI, THE PALL, with 13 Plates, price K. lU. 6rf. 

Dok li noa wtilcb, Bgiliua.BoeUHr auui 

dfluedUlhlo A MUflUunhqifim. tlu^fn^iar biSnt dBcm aloauHil, SAiH, BltiiiBlBliu to 
*« iHi4 nmdlntloo r* '— -^^.— j- ^- . — -:J- . .._»— "-"- v^-^i, 

TAe Severe Lamps of Architecture. 






m&DHl uf rloh udKlDWinf ^kiyi iyB, that It 
wp UiBlgbt Into Iti BrtiHtiD prtn^^ea."— 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

' ~ " ' oim 6y tie jlu ' ~ ' 

Price Si. 6 

r-«]oaiuiitt oTfLPlUo. and i 
idMaenlMBiomao^llM ' 



The Political Economy of Art. Prke 2s. Gd. chUt. 



Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy, 4-e., for 1858. By Johk Ruskik. 

Fi/A mmaand. Stto,price Ont ShaUng. 

A Portrait of John RusJcin, Esq., Engraved by 
F. HoLL, from a Drawing by Geobqb Ricehond. 
PrinU, One Omnea; India Proofiy Tvio Gmiwm. 



■WOKKS PUBLISHED BY 



UISCELLAKEOnS. 

ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- TAULffl'S LIFE AND SERMONS. 



LATION, A CLiBBfriED SUHHAKT 

OP Paeliamestahy Papeu3. Bd. 
by Prolesaor Leone Levi. The 
yearly isBue coueistB of 1,000 pages, 
super royal 8yo, and the Subscrip- 
tion ia Two Guineas, payable in 
adraace. The Twenty - seventh 
Part is just issued. 



It Tim«lT fm- f[«nert1 iiiuv>4et, whUa it wDl direct 

ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND HESEABCHES IN THE CjH- 
UEBIAN BoaPHOKUS. Bj DcKCAH 

HcPnERsoN, M.D., of the Madras 
Army, F.R.G.S., M-A.I, Imp. «o, 
with Fourteen Plates and numerous 
niuitralionB, inctndiug Eight 
Coloured Fac-Similes of Ticlics of 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

If D ana ou (Ml III ta plana with. ■ work ntileb 
liMt mrt moA to iCnfit tte tja and to fntily yie 



Baturdai/ M*^^, 



ttuibui^iuiiMt woAiIbit liiT€ 



WESTCARTH'S VICTORIA, 

AND THB AUSTBALIAN GOLD MlHEB 

IN 1857. Post 8vo, with Maps, price 
10«. Bd. cloth. 

"llr, WHtgutb hnl prodoreil u rnUsUn iinA 
rmtkUalKnkwfdlBtnDka] with lDrnrm>ei4tn kfifl 
PtttHADtlf tfll«npfll 




TiauBlated by Miss Subanna Wihk- 
wouth. With a Pre&ce by the 
Bev. C11AIU.E8 KiNOSLBT. Smalt 
4Co, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
hooud in Antique Style, with red 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price 15». 




GHANDLESS'S VISTT TO SALT 

LAKE I BEltlQ A JODBHBT ACBOSS 

THE Plains 10 thb Mo&mon 
Sbttlehentb at TJtab. PostSvo, 
with a Map, price fls. cloth. 




DOUBLEDAY'S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. Two TOlumes, 

8*0, price 18*. cloth. 

'jiTittvu."—Saiurdai/ Benttv. 

"Tita btogmplij ■■ B workotgiwitiBBrttooii- 
Hl«nt1ou«If nwHnd. pUlD, oJear. tad pwMeUvtiir 
Uitvflttlns.'^^^Hidfl-. 



CAYLETS EUROPEAN REVOLU- 
TIONS OF 1840. Crown 8vo, 

price 6». cloth. 



*S°*" 



SMITH, KLDEK ANO CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— co»!(«w<f. 



BUNSEN'S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES i ore. The Dax- 

OEBS TO RELlOlOnS LiBKETr IN 

TBE Prehebt Djrr. TranHlaled l j 
MisB SusANHA WiHKwoHTH. One 

Tolurae, 8to, price ISs.tloth. 
" Jl >mliiMti1e work b! matact OHixtniRMU 



FOTBES' (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN CERNIANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post 8yo, with 
M&p BJid View, price lOt. 6d. cloth. 

Slr.T..!LnI'..rl.i.>'7i.il"™ofnllyJii3l.illo»iMtltlF. 



CONOLLY ON THE TREflTrtEMT 
OF THE INSANE, Demy 8to, 
price 14s. cloth. 



THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. : 



Despatches of Sebistias Gi . . 

TIMIA!!, Ve>BTIAS AMDlSSAIlOn, 

1515-1519. lYanalated by Baw- 
Dos Brown, Two voIb., crown 8to, 
price 2l«-, cloth. 



ROSS'S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT One vol, 

post 8¥0, price 10s. Bif. cloth. 






ROSS'S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST. Two TOla., poit 8T0, 

with Map and Plate, 21», doth. 



STONEY'S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Demy Bvo, with Plutes, 
Cuts, and a Alap, price 14s. clotli. 






1828-9. By Colonel Cubo- 

, R.A., D.C.L.. F.R.S. Third 

edition. Post 8vo, with Mapa, 

price 12*. cloth. 

-nio onlT vork an tht mUaot talUd Is llie 

mttn rBaOsr.-'—anUeilSfr^— Bantu. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE ; HSFECIALtT ThOPICAL. 

By P. LoYELL PaiLLipa, M.D. 
JJemy 8to, price J». flrf, cloth. 



THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. With Two Etchings, 
by JoBK Lebcb. Pint 8to, price 
9s. cloth. 



■WOBKS PXJBZJCSHED BY 



MISCELLANEOUS— cwKMiiierf. 



THOMSON'S MIUTARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8to, price I9<t. cloth, 

"A veil mmattt noil nmmu; AUceited cod- 
. ->. ■■!7i''s_j rorfin* at our miUxtn 



LEVI'S MANUAL OF THE MER- 
CANHLE LAW OF GREAT 

BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 6to, 
piice I3«. clolh. 



THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit., greaUy 
enlarged. 8ro, price it. 6d. boaids. 

^'Ur^Thanaim amtm ot the h&mediat* nffBoti 
oriw: ui eDemtu uid hoetUe pnpsnr ; uf prUu 



MORICE'S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. Svo, 
price 5*,, ctotb. 

WARINCS MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap.8T0, price 12i.6rf. 
doth. 

VOCEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Tranilated bj Chdndek 
CooMAi. Dbt. 8vo, price 7«. 6rf. 
clatb. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Two toIs., 
post 8vo, price 2i». cloth. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

lUDB AT THE CaPB Of GoOD 

HOFE, 4 to, niih platea, price 
4l. 4s. cloth. 
14 



DARWIN'S CEOLOaCAL (»SEII- 
VATKMS ox CoBAi. Bufs, 

YOLCABIO iBIiASIM, AMD OM SODTU 

Amebica. With Uipi,FIatei,and 
Woodcata, lOf. id. cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Sofsl 4to, dotb, 

with Colonred Plate*. 



THE BOTANY OF THE HIMA- 
LAYA, Two TOli., royal AU>, doth, 
with Coloured Platei, reduced to 
S/. 5>. 

LEVrs COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Two toIs., tojsl 

4tD, price 6l. cloth. 

TRACK CHART OF THE COAST 
OF WESTERN INDIA. Two 

BheetB, price 15*. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.— A RESI- 
DENCE OH THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. Bj Tbomas 
YonKQ. Second edition, post Sto, 
price 2j. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. TraiulaCed 
by John Oientord. Two toIb., 
poat Sto, 5«. cloth. 

M'CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, &c. Two ToU., poat 
8to, with UltutriitioDa, price 24i. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Fort 8to^ 
5«. cloth. 

OOUBLEDAY'S TRUE LAW OF 
POPULATION. Third edition, 8T0, 

los. cloth. 

SIR JOHN FORBES'S MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRELAND. Two 

Tola., poat Sto, price \L la. cloth. 

POETICS I AH EsBAT oh Poetbt. 
By B. S. DALLAa. Post 8ro, 



SMIITH, EIO^EB A:N^D CO. 



MISCELLANEOUS— conftWerf. 



WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanaoh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 12«., 
in embossed cloth, gilt edges. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Julia 
Kavakaqh. Two vols., post 8vo, 
with Portraits, price 12«., doth, 

STEINMET7S NOVITIATE ; or, 
The Jesuit in Training. Third 
Edition, post Syo, 5s, cloth. 

A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIXNITY. Fourth edition, 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

SWAINSON'S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crown Syo, price 
2s. 6d, cloth. 

PLAYFORD'S HINTS FOR INVEST- 
ING MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8vo, price 28, 6d. cloth. 

LQCH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two vols., price 
10«. cloth. 



LEIGH HUNTS TABLE 

3s, 6d. cloth. 



TALK. 



LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 
5s. cloth. 

NATIONAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
£. C. GsBNYiLLB Murray, Esq. 
With Music, •crown 8yo, price 
7s. 6d, 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

The Prize Essays. By M. Hill and 
C . E. Corn WALLI8. Post 8to, price 
6s. cloth. 



EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

Syo, price 10«. 6d. 

EVANS'S (REV. R. W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. doth, 
price 3s, 

THOMPSON'S AUSTRIA. Post 
8vo, price 2*. 6J. 

INDIAN MEAL BOOK : Recipes for 
USING Indian Corn-flour. By 
Miss Leslie. Price Is. 6J. sewed. 

PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. Price U. 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12 mo, price Is. 6d. By the Author 
of " Records of a Good Man's Life." 

TAYLER'S (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price 6d. each. 

I.-THE mechanic. 

II —THE lady and the LADY'S MAID. 
Ill— THE PASTOR OF DRONFELL8. 

v.— THE COUNTRY TOWN. 
VI.— LIVE AND LET LIVE; OB. Tmi MAJT- 

CHK8TXB WXATBES. 

Tn.-THE SEASIDE FARM. 

EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. Fcap., price Is, 6d, 

FUR PREDESTINATUS, DIALOC- 
ISMUS INTER CALVINISTAM 
ET FUREM. Post Svo^ price Is. 6i. 

OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Miss Halstbd. Price 
2s, 6d. 

BOOK OF ENGUSH EPITHETS. 

Super royal 8vo, price 9«. 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
in foolscap 8yo^ half-bound. 

L-OUTUNES OF SOOIAL BOONOMY. U.M. 
XL— PBOGRB881YE LESSONS IN SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 

IIL— INTRODUOnON TO THB SOCIAL 

SCIENCES. St. 
IV.-0UTLINB8 OF THB UNDBB8TANDINO. 
Sf. 
Y.-WHAT AM IP WHBRB AM IP WHAT 
OUGHT I TO DO P Ao. U. Mwed. 

*«* Thete works are recominAndAdL %<i \^a Crsq\.- 



TVrORICS 3?UBIL.ISIiEr> BY 



WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BBINQ THB EaRLY HiSTOKT OF THE 

Factokt at Surat, op Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, A.M. 2Qd 
edition, 8vo, price 14«. cloth. 

"Quaint, curioos. and amusing, this volume 
describes, fh>m old manuscripts and obscura 
books, the life of English merchants in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amuHing gosHip, 
all bearing on events and characters of liistoi-ical 
importance."— ^iAffwaww. 

*^A booli of permanent value."— Guardian. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. By Mrs. 
Spbir. With Sixty Illustrations 
by G. ScHARP. 8vo, price 15«., 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

*' We should in vain seek for any other treatise 
which, in so short a space, gives so well-connected 
an account ef the early period of Indian history." 
—Daily Mews. 

" Whoever desires to have the best, the com- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to us respect- 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of Jfrs. 
Speir; in which he will find the story told in 
clear, correct, and unaffected Englii>h. The book 
is admirably got up."— J^xamtner. 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODAVERY : being a Report 
ON THB Works constructed on 
THOSE Rivers, for the Irrigation 
OF Provinces in the Presidency 
op Madras. By R. Baird Smith, 
F.G.S., Lt.-Col. Bengal Engineers, 
&c., &c. In demy 8vo, with 19 
Plans, price 28s. cloth. 

"A most curious and interesting work."— 
Economtst, 

THE BHILSA TOPES ; or, Buddhist 
Monuments of Central India. 
By Major Cunningham. One vol., 
8vo, with Thirty-three Plates, 
price 30«. cloth. 

*'0f the Topes opened in various parts of India 
none have yielded so rich a har\-est of important 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major 
Cunningham and Lieut. Maisey; and which are 
described, with an abundance of higlily curious 
graphic iUustratious, in this moht interesting 
book."— JKrowiiner. 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thomas Taylor 
Meadows. One thick volume, 8vo, 
with Maps, price 18*. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conscientious, and observant person, and really 
important in many respects."— Time*. 

''^Mr. Meadows has produced a work which 
deserves to be studied by all who would gain a true 
appreciation of Chinese character. Information 
is sown broad-cast through every page."— 
Athenaum, 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By the late 
Brig.-Gen. Jacob, C.B. 4th edi- 

tiOD, 870, 28, 
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TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier-General 
Jacob, C.B. 8vo, price 2s, 6d, 

ADDISON'S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE. With 
Eight Illastrations, price 5s. cloth. 

"An entertaining and instructive volume of 
Indian anecdotes."— jUt/itot^ J^pectator. 

"Anecdotes and stories well calcuUU^d to 
illustrate Anglo Indian life and the domestte 
manners and habits of flindostan."— 06»«rr«r. 

" A pleasant collection of amui^g Mieodotes." 
—Critic. 

ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

By Dr. Forbes Botlb. 8vo, 
price 18*. cloth. 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 

fitted for Cordage, Clothing, 
AND Paper, By Dr.fV>SB£s R<#rLE. 
8vo, price 12*. cloth. 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. By Dr. Forbes Rotle. 
Super royal 8vo, price 14*. cloth. 

ROYLPS REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
COTTON. 8vo, 2*. 6rf. cloth, 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

WITH SOME Account op the Hill 
Tribes. Coloured Plates, dvo, 
^ price 14*. clothtf 

BUTLER'S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. OnevoL 8vo, 
with Plates, price 12*. cloth. 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Demy 8vo, 
price 12*. 

CRAWFURD'S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 8vo, price 
36*. cloth. 

ROBERTS'S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. 8vo, second edition, 
enlarged, price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS IN THE 
LIVER. 8vo, price 3*. 6d, 

LAURIPS SECOND BURMESE 
WAR — RANGOON. Post 8vo. 
with Plates, price 10*. 6 J. doth. 

LAURIE'S PEGU* Post 8vo, price 



SitlTH, ELI>ER AND CO. 

WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST—wntinued. 



BOYD'S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

Lakddaqe:. 8vo, price 12s. 

BRIDCNELL'S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Hojol Svo, 
price 21 J., balf-boiuiil. 



THE BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No8. 1 to g ai 5^., 10 to 
13, price Bs. each. 

BAILLIE-S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

ACCORDISQ TO THE MOOHDHMDDA.'J 

Law. Sto, price 6«. cloth. 



NEW CHEAP SEBIES OF F0FT7LAB WOB.ES. 

In SmaU Post 8to, 
With large Type, on good Paper, and neat cloth binding. 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH THE TOWN: its Mbhosabl£ 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH Chmiacters and Etehts. " 



CENTURY. ByW.M.TuACKEBAr, Lkioh Hlm. With 45 CtttB, 

Author of "Vanity I'air," "The price 2a. 6ii. cloth. 

Virgioiana," &c. Price 2s. 6rf, cl. "."o will aUor uo hlgber vijorinBnt Tor ■ 






IldlM^iiaa 






then li oat ata pan wU^ilOH not gittm with 
EnMreiB. ^Itfi^KTM orptatan* frona tlw lire. 

repKnqtlBB HBIIH !■ WhtBh BniT lllllftlllUIIlt OE 

tha matrwUi bin an lDt«nit.".-T(via. 
" Thv Town ' la k book tor an pIhm via ■!■ 



^publ* at If r. nnoni ; Mr Die iUiIt. wIh 

ihlo (tyle. lili UMDr 1 tortha^ dnwiiiK-rauiD 




'^"'^E,S^'XKS..:SS^1^ BRITISH INDIA. ByUAnHiET 
. ThmokoiM'i m»iB, taiT ■nd.TaK Mahtineau. Price 2s, ed. cloth, 
.uin In ^.^ttnuaa la [kU loloim. — -^_ -j,^ oonnsiMliiun of & grtat •nbieot."— 



"WOUIC*! I*l7i 



CHEAP SESOBS OF FOFULAA FICTIOHS. 

Wdl printed, n Urge T/pe> o" piod Fape'.'^*! Onogty bond ia dotL 




■tniUe gnqi of ni«lL». Tlwre ii a tI 
la IntenH. ifwre w amin wlUcb. r 



ucii'i ^tlwu Fffjru. For iiiljlailll) <tf 
tnej oT deUil, uid ph iui pijnB ntrx* of 
1 jrnatEj . Jiff PvMt. 

^^ WUTHER1NC HEIGHTS AND 
^^^^. AGNES GRET. B7 Ikjjs wxl 

'■NSph ' ACTOH Bell. With Uemoii by 
nmBTiu ; Currer BeU. Price St. id. cIoUl 



ud iiprljfb&Ma of the 



■■In 'JmwIttb.' Simllir iMrser i> nunllHMI In ■in»P"" In lilMmij MosniiBiT- — *ombV"»™"<- 



'"Shirl^'laTflrxdfW. It conld not ba other- 
u«. TbB flienln i>flnpbLc deKTlpl1on» strong 
awplutlon, Itomct Aad mHcnline dieLliHi» ui^ 



BhlFleT' tl 11m UBtijDiy > 
I ■ bwfc vbteh tndlutn « 

gme Pu««r Dt mlnA in lu ' 
m an dl illvlna."-^liail> Hn;!. 



A LOST LOVE. ByAmrORa Ottex. 
Price a«, cloth, 

I* B lAAtT fan dT ETW ftad 




SMITH, ELDEE ji-ND CO, 

CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR FICTIONS— 

F Hamikt school for FATHERS. 
6if. cloth. By Talbot GwisNE. Price Zi.cl. 

SSS^Ss s^ffi^^ssSS^S 

d>Ur nrauiu Io^UIiwe bann, an uiang the m RDoSlBHlttt IMntan Jv tta lunb M°— 
moA ciiajmliig of lbs ■irlhor'i wrlEIDtit Imi tb< dlns^ iiliiMcMdBluircfVrlUllc,aBaDl 
<*BT In wbisb eidtiug iniriiUiiU K'«'>i>>ti' arUH uMuaM^wMI-tanHdiiiinHn. iSilaacHii 



, Idylfcjr 



sjsSj^H^ 



<*BT In wblsb eldtlug 

^^L»».i,^M » ».r., 

uimliutDDtieiuinlljidiiiltHiL"— laulf I'lma ii 

"A more muter]; partbcnuDae 
tvnif appoAnd tu the woild of ^ 

PAUL FERROU. Forth «UUon, »»„, „^ _ „,^, „ , 

pnc« 2g. cloth. unuui ul dM^ laterirtlrg 



"A h&le, b«ut*. □DAffaatfld. boniHt AoWBrlcht 
KngUih 1^0, * riaoroMJ^ntlng oT Knf^ 

1 iLUndTBd i«n ■go."— flrWt* 

Innatl^itlon !s 

— 'ifJshS* TALES OF THE CpLONIES. 
"-- '■ '■' By CHARLEa RowOBOFT. Price 

2it. 6d. cloth. 







^L.1^ "EtluHtlKtliiie orBoMnKB On>Ki«,Ut*r*tr 
lorcllilj ],„ pnlDced notblu Uke Uuh VMee or t 



"""f """'Jjii .K'iiljI'.^K BO m«™ flotlonTTiinrmer ikUtaUr 



cennUDU Uiftt will be rgikdl^ the ofui 

PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
DOMESTIC STORIES. 
ROMANTIC TALES. 
KATHIE BRANDE. ByHouiELEB. 
AFTER DARK. By Wilkib Coluhs. 






} By the Author of " John Halifax," tc 



BOOKS FOE THE BLIN]). 

Printed in raised Koman letters, at the Glaagow Aajlnn 



-VVOHKS PVBLISttED BT 



KEW HOTELS. 



LOST AMD WON. By Georgiix^ THE MOORS AND THE rCNS. 

M.C»ii«, AnthOTof"RiTer«oB." . By F. G. Tuttokd. 3 nda. 

1 ToL (_Ju4tra>df-) , -ni> i«m .uoa. « ..ckteik>M»n 




SYLVAN HOLT'S OAUQHTER. 
By UoLMK Tjv , Author of " K&thie 
Braiide," &c. 3 rols. 




' EVA DESMOND ; ob, Mutatio:«. 

3 voll. 

be dldlcoll Ui toiKgiiie. T^e novel u Dndoubtedly 



THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of "Margaret > or. 

Prejudice at Home." 1 vol, 

tender iveeinsK In £• Mne or be'r iiurmtlitn."— 

"It tafu tbe lint Fwpltlte of nivork meuit to 

"Thtn nDFel1<wrttl«n witbconsjctermbtfl povcf ^ 
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THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA: 
A LoTB Stobt. By &f. Bbtbaji- 
Edh'abdb. 3 vols. 



MAUD SKILUCORNrS PENANCE. 
By Maki C. Jacesos, Author of 
"The Story of My Wardship." 

■■Tlit«7lataiuBnriaM»4iUl 



SMITH, ELUEE -A-ND CO, 



NEW 'SOYBLS— continued. 



'"Tbt IdM It Dii£in«L(uid we trwr ben; and 
fntBgiifnii to tlHioniulu 



■« pliiuuafuItAl llf 



"Thenltftiratdealofelavenk&ialDailflBtiHTi 
« mnob ynatar hnoirlBdiB oT eouottr Ufc juid 
liJ WT up Wr la tU_T aitoLi hpbmi imd onuttHfmB 
who uBiJnt^todHoilM U.-^aHtaur. 
imd n la ^HMn Id a iinilil. DtMn iturnl time 



^. o^.^B -« -'■w - — n^iUiDi to bo, A I 
SnKtttb ennntr; UAij nod, monoror. a ti 
H>fcntorr-"''I'at^^ Arm. 



'._?> -*'. ™?»^J,^ (Oodw^tlng-goDd ndlon^ udll^ ino™ilU," 
iilMs. lilnlUy. H 



jTirldfTiIlT T»red1ct tbat tbtHlenu7or<;i 



Ksnj a ilwJ'i-iriHtt Qi 



(Uflorlmlnu 



DontalDliiv much qoDd ivrlttn^, ndl 



SSS.BS.! 



d; oevenl uf the duuftotere ere ■ItllFOIlT 

b m wmnvHt or luuuuo whLcli Jeavee a 
Impronloa." JWnnlay ltopf«ie, 

roHad, tbat It wauM M ^coll 



' iterllDS aoenofl a 






le hai mado In the promlee. It le btaut^fiillv vtitteo. T1 

. . , „ -, , wLtb hor «Lroni vliL. ij< liiTOiiloua uid IniereetlQgT the al 

'lDdflpflrutBDna,and pr3inptD«4Hijrretqui«e, i ati^"— Critic, 

lai Cralk writoa welU ibe oati paint cha- ^Intlniortbe ulahlajidH, and or lira 
jbor dialogue flowaeaallf and eipreialv^," of the poetir luhalnrB and huma 
indqnallfladto "4 capllkl adllon. At a landaoapo 






FARINA. Bj Geobog Mebeditb. 

and a heivlDe vroper r?r a romanoe or Cologne 
i», oj war oT a'obantie, wm ailJoj 



Ingfbr Itt IHcU,lnl 

"ttlaHS!lu<»u> 

aiBffo^ 

"TbeitoiTli toUwItb a imPUo and (nmfal 
pan, and the ^uwiMAr haa ^vdnwl a rumanoe 

tlon or the Hoholar, tbe aatiiLaaT, and the ffenenl 
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"WORKS I>UBi:.I8II3SX> BY 



NEW NOVELS— conHnued. 



KATHIE BRANDE. BjHolxeLee. 

2 Tols. 

«** Kafhle Bnuide* lanot merdya rtarj interest- 
ing norel-^t is m Terr wh(de«ome one, for it 
teeohee Tlrtnabf example."— Critic 

*'Throii8lioat ' Kathie Brande' there it much 
sweetness, andeousideraUepoweror deeoription." 
^Satwdap Bsvisw, 

"'Katbie Brande' is intended to illastrate the 
paramount eseeDenee of duty as a moving prin- 
ciple. It is ftUl of beauties."— Da^^««if . 

"Certainly one of the beet norels that we have 
lately iead?^-OtMM^kMi. 



PERVERSION ; ob« The Causes A>n> 
Consequences of Invidelitt. ^y 
the late Rer. W. J. ContbeAe. 

STOlfl. 

** The ablest norel that has appeared for many 
a dajr."—Lite*vrp Qautte. 

"This story has a touching interest, which 
lingers with the reader after ne has closed the 
yiOok.**—Athenmmm, 

"The tone is good and healthjr; the religions 
feeling sound and true, and well sustained."— 
QtMraian. 

"This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both of what is amnsing and what is risbX."— 
Examiner, 

** It is long, rery long, since we have read a 
narrative or more power than this."— An<i«* 
HtMrterlif Mtview. 

"This is a good and a noble hoo\i.*'—New 
Quarterly, 

FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

OB, Phases of London Life. By 
E. M. Whittt, Author of " The 
Govemmg Classes." 2 vols. 

"Xr. Whitty is a genuine satirist, employing 
satire for a genuine purpose. You laugh with him 
very much ni>ut the laughter is ftniity and ripe in 
thought. His style is serious, and his cast of 
mina severe. The author has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaques and that of Timon."— ^<A«iMn(si. 

• " ' Men and women as they are, and life as it is ' 
might be the motto of Mr. Whitty's 'Friends of 
Bohemia.' Mr. Whitty is a satirist, and seldom 
forgets it. His dialosues are rapid and dramatic 
as those of a French novel, and perfectly natural.** 
— Wetiimiiuter Betiew. 

" ' Friends of Bohemia' has the rare merit of 
painting clever pictures and of being sparkling 
and dramatic from beginning to endJ^—Dailj/ 

Newt. 

"Hie book is fVesh and yigorous; the style is 
terse and lively."— JVew Quarterly, 



THE EVE OF ST. MARK. 'SJf 

Thomas Doubledat. 2 t^; '* 



"* The Eve <^ St. Marie * is not 
bat adroitly eonstmeted, and _ 
tone isneriiaps toogoTgeoos; Han 
much that of a masonerade; ant 
created, and a very loveahle 
trajed."— ilfilenMMa. 

*" The Bve of St. Mark * is aa 
vividly ookmred, and not a Uttie _ 
construction. . . . Hie book la 
mance— a diorama of antiqae 
Leader, 



w^ written, 
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es are drawn 



"It is the work of an artist, thoagbtftallr de- 
signed, and exeeuted with elaborate palnaTni an 
that relates to the aeoessories and eoio nrtn g of 
the time. It will better than moat novels ofthe 
day. repay attentive perusaL**— A-eas. 

"We can eordlaUy reeommend 'TheBveofSt. 
Mark' as a wen toM, dramatically eonatmeted 
tale.**— CHMc. 

"Inevery way astrikfng romaaoa. The^otof 
the tale is skilfolly constructed, ana the startling 
ev«Qts ace so dexteroosiy introdnced aa not to 
i^tpear Improbable.'' 



LUCIAN PLAYFAIR. Bj Thomas 
lliACKEBN. 3 yds. 

"There are many tmehearted sketehea in it of 
the homes of our poor, and some wise thonghts 
about education, mingled with specnlatioiis fhat 
at least tend in a right direction.*— J** — ■' — 

"The author has some graphic 
various scenes in the three voumK 
with much vividness."- iYess. 

" It is impossible to elose the book without a 
feeling of deep respect for the writo*. for the 
purity and elevation of his views, his eameataeas 
without bitterness."— <3ffo6s. 

"The most ardent lover of Incident wm find In 
this work enough to enefaain Ida Intereat.**— 
Morning Herald, 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkbb Coixnrs, 
Author of "Basil," "Hide and 
Seek," &c, 2 vols. 

"Mr.WIIkie CoUins teOs a stonr wen and ftr> 
cibbr— his st])le is eloquent and ptctoreaqM, and 
he has a keen insight into charaetar.*'— ^oily 

jfewt, 

" No man living better tells a stoiy.*'— Xeoikr. 

" Mr. Wilkie CoUins takes high rank among the 
few who can invent a thrilUng story, an4 teU it 
with brief simplicity."-<3Fto6e. '»—**«»" 

"These stories possess aU the author's weD> 
known beauty of style and dramatie power."— 
Xew Quarterly Bevtew, 



NOVELS FORTHCOMINa. 



A NEW NOVEL. By the Author 
of "Tales for the Bush," &c. 
3 vols. 

A NOVEL. By Miss E. W. Atkin- 
son, Author of "Memoirs of the 
Queens of Prussia." 
22 



A NEW NOVEL. Bj the Author of 
"AmberhilL" 3 Tols. 

A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of 
« The Heir of Vallis." 

\ OU^ kH\^ XOUNa 1 YoL 



smith;, -BiT.Tt-ir.-iT .AJ7T> CO. 



KEW BOOKS FOB TOTJNG EEASEBS. 

THE' PAREtrrS* CABINET or Amcwehent ahd IxsiBncnos fob Toinra 
FERsoiia. New edic, carefOlly rerued, in 13 Monthlj Shilling Volumes, 
each complete in itaelf, and each cout^niag a fWU page lUustratian in oil 
colours, with wood engravingB, and handsomely bound in ornamented 
boards, 

AcbouNTs"!? 



' pBonnonoNa ( 



?ra".T^=rS 



a Opbiiox of Oi 



•,* Vol. I. was published December I ; VoL IL, u 

Vol. III. will be published February li 

By the Author of " Bound the Fire," &c. 



i^^aiw'nn 



. rtaht mi 



UNICA ; A Stort for a Sididat 
Aftbbnoon. With Pour Cuts. 
Price 3», cloth. 

OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE 
8CHOOL-BOYS. With Four 
Coloured Plates. Price 3». cloth. 






I very ddkiutBl/ dDlonrBd Dl^tureB." 



WILLIE'S BIRTHDAY; bhowinohow 
A Little Bot did what hb Liked. 

AND HOW BB EHJOTBD IT. With 

Four Iliustrations, Price 2». 6d. cl. 

WILUE'S REST i a Sdnday Story. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 
Sir. Gd. cloth. 






ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stosibb 
FOB TocNO Keasbbb. Square 
I6mo, with Four ninstratians. 
Price 3s. cloth. 



THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER) 
OB, Thb Black Bbotobbs. By 
JoBN RcHKiH, M.A. Third editiai), 
with 32 niujtTatioiia by Biosabd 
DorLB. Price 3*. 6d, 

"ThlsSttlelhriratiileltbTftiiuner.hbid, ThB 
norj luw ft o l iariiUDg nuaiH/'—Bxamiiur, 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the " Pareuta' Cabinet," 
Fcap. Svo, price 3>. cloth. 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With numerous Cuts. Price l».6d. 
cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENrS BREAKFAST. 
By Sara Coi.bku>oe. Price 2«, 

clotli. 



INVESTIGATION ; ox, Tbathia tk 



"WOEKS I>TJBi:.ISIIEX) BY SMITH, EXJDEE Sc CO. 



POETRY. 



POEMS. By Fred. W. Wton. 
Fcap. 8vo. Price 5s, doth. 

POEMS. BjAdaTiibvanion. 5*. cl. 

** There really i« a value in sach poems as those 
of Ada Trevfuaion. They give an unaxe of what 
many women are on their oest side. Perhaps no- 
where can we point to a more satisfliotory fruit 
of Christian civilisation than in a volume like 
thiB."—8attirdap Review. 

" There are many passages in Hiss Trevanion's 
poems ftUl of Kraoe and tenderness, and as sweet 
as music on the water."— Pre««. 

"These poems by Ada Trevanion are like the 
songs of a bird, pleasant fancies, trilling with 
overflowing rapture,"— CW^ic. 

"These are really poems, rich in descriptive 
power and genuine reeling."— £rt<i«A (^luurterly. 

" They are of genuine merit, and charnoterised 
trr tender and deep feeling."— iMtMtrat«d Newa cf 
the World, 

POEMS. B7 Henkt Cbcjil. 6«. cloth. 

" He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measure the lyric 
element is dominant. . . . If Mr. Cecil does not 
make his name famous, it is not that he does not 
deserve to do %o."— Critic. 

" There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these pages."— ^inmomw^ 

"Mr. Cecil's poems display qualities which 
stamp them the productions or a nne imagination 
and a cultivated taste."— If omi«i;r Herala, 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Sydney Dobell, Author of 
" Balder," " The Roman/' &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5*. cloth. 

"That Mr. Dobell is a poet, ' England in time of 
War' bears witness."- 2<Aen«ttff». 

THE CRUEL SISTER, and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo, As, cloth. 

"There are traces of power, and the versification 
displays freedom and skill."— Gfitardian. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. cloth. 
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